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Britain’s Burgeoning Clock Industry Scores 45-Fold Growth in 9-Year Period 


~ Watch and Clock Making Revives 
in the United Kingdom 
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C ONSIDERED AT ONE TIME to be 
the greatest of its kind in the world, the 
British watch and clock industry, after 
along period of dormancy, was reestab- 
lished during the war. It is possible 
that it will again become a principal 
source of horological products, as the 
British Government has decided that a 
flourishing watch and clock industry 
must be maintained for security reasons 
(the Government’s general policy of 
building up domestic manufacturing in 
order to provide employment and reduce 
imports was of secondary importance in 
arriving at this decision). 

To encourage increased domestic pro- 
duction of watches and clocks, the Gov- 
ernment is giving practical aid to the 
industry. The success of this program 
may be measured by the increase in pro- 
duction in 1948, when 580,000 watches 
and 2,700,000 clocks were manufactured, 
compared with 1939 output of only 18,000 
watches and 60,000 clocks. 


Development and Decline of the 
Industry 


FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS English 
craftsmen specialized in making time- 
pieces. The earliest clock worthy of our 
modern definition was made by Peter 
Lightfoot, an English monk, about 1335. 
By 1655 approximately 70,000 persons 
were employed in making and repairing 
timepieces, and British exports of horo- 
logical products in that year were valued 
at more than £400,000. In 1675, the 
Greenwich Observatory was founded and 
was to become the basic reference point 
for measurement of time throughout the 
globe. 

Englishmen have been responsible for 
many of the foremost inventions con- 
hected with horology. In 1661, Robert 
Hooke introduced the first balance 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


What is happening in timepiece pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom pro- 
vides an interesting case study of the 
neglect and rehabilitation of a national 
asset. The very problems that are now 
of concern to watch manufacturers in 
the United States were encountered 
earlier and more severely by the British. 
It is well to note how the wartime short- 
age of watches and clocks has induced 
a remarkable change in improving Brit- 
ish methods of production and in mini- 
mizing reliance on imports. If this pro- 
gram is carried forward vigorously, the 
British industry’s output will—after sat- 
isfying accumulated demand at home 
again be flowing into the channels of 
international commerce, earning ex- 
change for Great Britain. The impact 
of this renewed competition is likely to 
be felt chiefly by the Swiss watch indus- 
try and the United States clock industry. 











spring (because he used a pig bristle, it 
became known as the “hairspring”’). A 
few years later, Thomas Thompion, the 
father of English watchmaking, devel- 


oped the cylinder escapement with hori- 
zontal wheels. Other master craftsmen 
were Thomas Mudge, inventor of the 
gravity escapement, and George Gra- 
ham, designer of balance wheels. In 
1759, a self-educated Yorkshire carpen- 
ter named John Harrison crowned “50 
years of self-denial, unremitting toil, 
and ceaseless concentration” with the 
development of the first accurate port- 
able timepiece—the marine chronome- 
ter. After a 10-weeks trial of one of his 
chronometers, it was in error by only 414 
seconds—less than one-tenth of a second 
in 24 hours. His instruments won for 
Harrison a prize of £20,000 offered by 
the British Government for develop- 
ment of a method to determine accu- 
rately longitude at sea. With Harris- 
on’s chronometer, longitude could be ob- 
tained from the difference in time meas- 
ured from a standard meridian. 

By 1800, Britain was the world’s lead- 
ing watch- and clock-making country, 
and its artisans were supreme masters of 
their craft. Tradition and individual 
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Draftsman and engineer discuss points of production. 
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United Kingdom’s Imports and Erports of Watches, Clocks, and Parts, 1938 and 1947-48 





/ 


[Quantity in thousands of units, value in thousands of U. S. dolla 
Imports Exports 
iin 1938 ! 1947 1948 1938 IyA7 M48 
Quan-} y.),,, | Quan-} y-,),,,, | Quan-| y.),.., | Quan _, | Quan Quai : 
tity Value tity Value tity Value tity \ lt tity \ l ity Value 
Watches 7,548 | 6,517 | 1,333 | 4,672 | 1,519 | 5,072 214 M4 
Watch movements 554 | 1,181 j 1, 361 352 | 1,712 ! it 
Clocks 4.156 | 2,699 1, 577 1, 141 2, 197 105 7K 532 | 2,495 S49 s. 270 
Clock movements 837 794 67 24 112 \4 1( 
Watch and clock parts S67 1, 437 2, 257 0 2, 7¢ 2, 628 
Total value 12, 058 9,114 11, 3A 1, 23¢ Qi SOS 
i In 1938 reexports of imported watch and clock products amounted to $785,420 and ¢ f 196,674 wate valu 
at $307,910; 18,838 watch movements valued at $63,570; 50,506 clocks valued at $84,590; 6,631 clock movem ilued 
$11,660; and watch and clock parts valued at $317,690. 
2 Included in watch and clock parts 
3 Quantity not reported. 
4 Includes reexports of imported merchandise valued at $637,830. 
5 Includes reexports of imported merchandise valued at $550,280 
Source: Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom 
craftsmanship, however, were insuffi- more than 50 percent, and within 5 


cient to sustain the industry perma- 
nently. By 1850, the craftsmen’s apathy 
toward the “American system” * of mak- 
ing timepieces from interchangeable 
parts manufactured by machinery was 
beginning to result in the progressive de- 
cline of the English industry, and some 
of the most skillful artisans were emi- 
grating to other countries. By 1900, the 
industry could no longer meet domestic 
requirements and the United Kingdom 
was importing considerable numbers of 
watches and clocks from Switzerland, 
France, and Germany. 

During World War I, the United King- 
dom met essential requirements for 
timepieces by supplementing domestic 
production with Swiss imports. Follow- 
ing the war, the British industry con- 
tinued to decline, and by 1935 the United 
Kingdom was importing approximately 
5,000,000 clocks annually. At that time 
efforts were made to revive the industry. 
Several new clock factories were estab- 
lished by substantial concerns which be- 
lieved that they had sufficient resources 
to withstand the foreign competition 
that was expected to be directed at them. 
However, the severity of this competition 
was much greater than anticipated. 
Prices of German clocks were reduced by 


1About 1800, the American inventor Eli 
Whitney, realizing the limitations of handi- 
craft production, developed the idea of mak- 
ing mechanical devices from accurate inter- 
changeable parts produced by machinery. 
In 1807, a New England clock maker, Eli 
Terry, adopted this revolutionary principle 
and within a short time had reduced pro- 
duction costs by more than 75 percent. In 
the late 1840's, at Waltham, Mass., Aaron L. 
Dennison applied Whitney’s idea to the 
manufacture of watches. British failure to 
accept the new method of manufacture at 
this vital transition stage is ironical, as an 
English clockmaker, Henry Hindley, is cred- 
ited with making and using the first jig, a 
fundamental device in machine operations. 
Also, Eli Terry was an English clockmaker 
who had emigrated to Connecticut. The 
Swiss adopted the American system of 
watchmaking in the 1880's. 


4 


years some of the new firms were obliged 
to go out of business. 

Germany appreciated the importance 
of a horological industry to the war po- 
tential of a nation, and undoubtedly the 
policy of undercutting pursued in the 
British market was motivated largely by 
military considerations. During that 
period, German manufacturers received 
Government subsidies on exports to the 
United Kingdom ranging from 25 to 40 
percent of production costs. 

The fall of France in World War II 
end the subsequent cutting off of trade 
with Switzerland resulted in an acute 

Germany's watch and clock industry 
made important contributions to that coun- 
try’s war effort in World War II. One fac- 
tory employing 2,800 workers produced more 
than 5,000,000 88-mm. AA mechanical time 
fuzes and 15,000,000 20-mm. point detonat- 


ing self-destroying fuzes, in addition to sup- 
plying several types of timepieces required 
by the armed forces 
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In a Scottish factory at Carfin. 





shortage of precision timing instruments 
needed by the British military establish. 
ment. Some relief was obtaineq by im- 
ports from the United States, but after 
1941 the United States own require. 
ments sharply curtailed supplies from 
this source. The then-existing British 
industry was too small for expansion on 
a mass-production scale. The United 
Kingdom was of necessity obliged to 
start from the primary stages of indus- 
trial tooling and labor training and pro- 
duce as best it could the timing devices 
essential in modern military and Civilian 
activities. 


Government Assistance to the 
Watch and Clock Industry 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR, 
the British Government decided that the 
necessities of national defense made im- 
perative the continued development of 
the domestic watch and clock industry, 
On October 16, 1945, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
then President of the Board of Trade 
asked the House of Commons for a vote 
of credit for assistance to the industry, 
The vote was agreed to, and a Govern. 
ment credit of £320,000 ‘approximately 
US$1,300,000 at the then-existing ex- 
change rate) was established. Provision 
was also made to increase this amount 
to £1,000,000, should additional funds be 
needed. 

In commenting on this action, the 
Manchester Guardian on October 18, 
1945, stated that “Britain has now as a 
result of the successful production of 
watches and instruments during the war 
a national capital asset of equipment, 
skill, and experience which would be 
wasted unless some encouragement is 
given to its use for commercial ventures. 
To maintain a body of trained instru- 
ment makers and a basis for research in 
this field is desired, both for reasons of 
future defense and for the sake of pre- 
cision standards in British industry 
generally.” 

The Government at once made avail- 
able £200,000 for the establishment of a 
National Horological College at London. 
This college was opened in 1947 and pro- 
vides facilities for training essential 
technicians. The remaining £120,000 
was used to encourage the establishment 
of watch and clock factories in distressed 
areas of Scotland and Wales. 

Under this phase of the Government’s 


aid program, fully equipped plants are 


leased to selected manufacturers for 5 
years at an annual rental of 4 percent 
of their value—half the usual rate—with 
an option to purchase at the end of the 
Subsidies paid by the Exchequer to the 
watch and clock industry during the period 
July 1, 1946, through June 30, 1949, were as 
follows (expressed in U.S. currency): $310,000 
in 1946-47: $730,000 in 1947-48; and $590,000 
in 1948-49. 
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period at prices then prevailing. As 
some equipment costs have risen by more 
than 300 percent over prewar levels, the 
offer of plants to users 5 years hence at 
current market prices eliminates the 
possibility of the industry being bur- 
dened with inflated capital charges, 
should equipment costs decline. 

All firms taking advantage of these 
penefits are required to make full use of 
plant facilities, to undertake research 
development, and to take all possible 
steps to reduce costs in order that their 
products may become competitive as 
rapidly as possible. Several factories at 
Dundee, Glasgow, and Swansea are now 
operating under this system. 


Collaboration With the Swiss 
Watch Industry 


ONE OF THE MOST URGENT prob!ems 
facing the British was that of obtaining 
certain highly specialized watchmaking 
machines that were available only in 
Switzerland but which the Swiss refused 
to export, with the idea of protecting 
their own watch industry. However, 
when it became apparent that the British 
Government was determined to expand 
domestic production of watches, the 
Swiss realized that the British precision 
machine-tool industry could eventually 
supply the required machines. This 
would be possible because the decision 
was based on the necessities of national 
defense and initial capital costs were 
not, therefore, a controlling factor. 

Under the circumstances, the Swiss 
felt that it would be to their best in- 
terest to collaborate with the British, 
and, as a result, negotiations took place 
between representatives of the watch in- 
dustries of both countries. An agree- 
ment was signed March 12, 1946, under 
which the Swiss agreed to make avail- 
able, on a rental basis and under certain 
conditions, the special machines which 
the British needed. However, the de- 
cision as to whether a particular British 
manufacturer would receive such ma- 
chines remained expressly with the Swiss, 
who also have the right to inspect the 
British factories to see that the machines 
are being operated according to Swiss 
methods. The Swiss also agreed to 
furnish to the British jewel bearings and 
certain watch parts. The British estab- 
lished acceptable import quotas for Swiss 
watches and movements at increased 
maximum prices.’ Furthermore, the 
British agreed that Swiss principles re- 
8arding control of output would be ap- 
plied to the British use of 
machines, 


eee 


Swiss 


‘Following devaluation of the pound, the 
British Board of Trade agreed to sanction 
the import of Swiss watches on a numerical 
basis instead of by value so that the same 
number of Swiss watches could be imported 
respective of their now-greater cost. 
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Ina British factory: Final inspection of pocket-watch movement prior to assembly to case. 


The official Swiss announcement on 
the agreement stated that the Swiss 
Federal Council was convinced that the 
evolution of the British watch industry 
could not be prevented, and that it would 
be better for Switzerland to collaborate 
with the British industry than to perrnit 
it to develop independently. 


Description of the Present 
Industry 


APPROXIMATELY 70 firms are now 
producing watches and clocks in the 
United Kingdom, of which about 12 can 
be classed as large. The leading manu- 
facturer employs more than 50 percent 
of the workers in the entire industry 
and accounts for nearly 60 percent of 
total output. To achieve efficient mass 
production, this company has integrated 
a number of specialist units into an or- 
ganization which is as nearly self-con- 
tained as possible. The firm controls 13 
large factories and several smaller units. 
Each factory specializes on either a 
single finished product or a related group 
of component parts. 

This type of organization is designed 
to reduce costs to a minimum through 
mass production based on an intensive 
division of labor and on the use of a 
large number of specialized machines— 
a system that has been highly success- 
ful in Switzerland. It is understood 
that several other firms in the British 
watch and clock industry are being or- 
ganized along similar lines. 

Approximately 21,000 men and 14,000 
women are employed in the industry, an 
increase of more than 31,000 workers 


over 1938 when total employment was 
less than 4,000. The average wage (as 
of August 1949) is 30 cents an hour for 
a 44-hour week, an increase of about 
35 percent over the prewar average. A 
considerable number of youths are em- 
ployed at a starting wage of 22 cents an 
hour. Most firms grant a 2-week vaca- 
tion with pay each year. Unemployment 
has been slight and has been due pri- 
marily to temporary stoppages resulting 
from material shortages. The number 
of home workers in the industry is esti- 
mated to be extremely small. 


Production 


PRODUCTION OF WATCHES in 1948 
was estimated at 580,000 units, of which 
200,000 were entirely of British manu- 
facture, while some imported compon- 
ents were used in the others. Produc- 
tion of clocks was 2,700,000 units, 2,000,- 
000 of which were alarm clocks. All 
types of watches and clocks are being 
produced in a wide variety of styles. 
Clock cases are made of plastics and 
glass, as well as of wood and metal. One 
firm has developed a magnetic escape- 
ment for clocks which is said to make 
clocks silent, more accurate, and cheaper 
to produce. 

It is expected that by 1950 annual pro- 
duction of clocks will exceed 7,000,000 
units and that this rate of output will be 
sufficient to meet domestic requirements 
and leave an exportable surplus of some 
3,000,000 clocks. It is estimated that an- 
nual clock production by types will be 
as follows: alarm, 4,000,000; half-hour 

(Continued on p. 36) 

















Tripolitanian Goods 


-Offered for Export 


Certain Tripolitanian products are 


now 
reported to be available in exportable quan- 


tities. These products, for which markets 
are sought in the United States, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Industrial castor oil. 
able, 200 metric tons. 

2. Tunny fish (in oil and in brine). Quan- 
tity available, 40 tons from the 1949 pack. 

3. Goat hair (80 percent black; 20 percent 
white, red, and gray mixed). Quantity 
available, 100 metric tons. 

4. Camel hair (natural color only, cleaned 
and free of sand). Quantity available, 60 
metric tons. 

5. Ox and cow hides (dry salted without 
heads or tails; graded to 70 percent first 
quality, 20 percent second quality, 10 per- 
cent third quality; natural hairs '’’ to 1’’ 
long). Export season, December to April. 
Quantity available, 100 metric tons. 

6. Camel hides (dry salted, sun dried only: 
humpless, necks separate). Quantity avail- 
able, 100 metric tons. 

7. Sponges (common Tripolitanian and 
Bancoforos varieties graded to 50 percent 
first quality, 30 percent second quality, 20 
percent third quality; in assorted sizes, 
trimmed and cleaned, or as desired). Quan- 
tity available, 20 tons. 

8. Almonds (shelled, first quality, hard) 
Quantity available, 500 tons. 

Information on prices is available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. For further details, corre- 
spondence should be directed to H. G. 
Browne, Commissioner of Trade and Sup- 
plies, British Administration, Tripoli, Libya. 


Quantity avail- 


French Landed Properties 
Offered To U. S. Investor 


Darius Raymond, the owner of landed 
properties in France, wishes to contact po- 
tential American investors who might be 
interested in investing capital in, or pur- 
chasing, the properties, stated to comprise 
about 7,500 acres in the Landes region, an 
area recently devastated by forest fires. 

The soil in these properties is said to be 
particularly suited for the growth of poplar 
trees, and the owner suggests that an Ameri- 
can investor might profitably engage, in 
planting and exploiting poplar forests, for 
which there is a good market in the region. 
He suggests also that large-scale sheep breed- 
ing would cover operating expenses and fur- 
nish additional profits, and states that a few 
of the properties have cottages suitable for 
farm hands or sheep breeders. 

Mr. Raymond offers to consider any suita- 
ble arrangement with possible investors, such 
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as doing the preliminary work on the prop- 
erties (planting trees and establishing sheep- 
breeding farms), or exploiting the properties 
for the buyer during a specified period of 
time if desired. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


In partnership with his son, Mr. Raymond 
owns and exploits several vineyards, planta- 
tions of poplar trees, nurseries, and sheep- 
breeding farms; engages in business as a 
wine merchant and wholesaler of tree Seed- 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


International Trade. 


firms listed herein, with the exception 


of Commerce 


Advertising: 41. 

Animal Byproducts: 33 

Antiques: 6. 

Artificial Flowers: 18 

Automotive Parts and Accessories 

Ball Bearings: 29. 

Casings: 44 

Cement: 19 

Ceramics: 23. 

Chemicals: 12, 19, 25, 46. 

Chinaware and Porcelain: 29 

Clothing and Accessories: 7, 21, 36 

Construction Materials: 54 

Cotton and Cotton Seeds: 33 

Cutlery: 31, 49. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 46 

Dyestuffs: 46. 

Electrical Equipment, 
Supplies: 4, 49. 

Embroidered Articles: 20. 

Feather Products: 30. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 22, 25, 30, 32 
35, 37, 44, 52, 56, 58. 

Furniture: 6. 

General Merchandise: 26 

Grass Mats and Rice Straw Rugs: 27 

Hardware: 2, 15, 50, 51. 


11, 40 


Appliances, and 





World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
of those in 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
or through it Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


occupied areas, and may be 


Household Good 
Jewelers’ Items 
Joinery: 39. 
Jute: 33. 
Leather and Leather Products: 21, 55 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4 
Machinery, Equipment, and Parts 
Agricultural—l, 14 


10, 28, 29 
30, 34. 


Industrial—9, 17, 24, 28, 29, 38, 39, 47, 

53, 59 

Metals and Minerals: 16, 19 

Metal Products: 42 

Meters (Taxicab): 48 

Oils: 56. 

Paper: 12. 

Peat Moss: 19 

Scientific Instruments: 5 

Shetland Wool Products: 36 

Tanning Processes: 55 

Textiles: 20, 26, 30, 45 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 2, 17 

Tours: 57 

Toys: 29, 43 


Wall Safes: 3 
Wickerware: 8 
Wood Carvings: 13 
Wool: 33. 
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lings; supplies technical data to farmers and 
sheep breeders; and occasionally acts as a 
real-estate agent. 

A few post cards showing parts of the 
properties are available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
artment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
For further details, interested parties are in- 
yited to communicate with Darius Raymond, 
Listrac-Médoc, Gironde, France. 


Opportunities for Sale of 
Port Equipment 


Opportunities for the sale of American- 
made port equipment are suggested by 
planned projects involving the development 
and improvement of various sea and inland 
river ports in the Belgian Congo. It is under- 
stood that there will be a demand in the 
near future for earthmoving equipment, bull- 
dozers, dragline dredgers, tugboats, Diesel 
engines, and other equipment used in im- 
proving harbors. 

Among the Belgian Congo ports on which 
work is planned are the seaports of Matadi, 
Banana, and Bema, and the river ports of 
Leopoldville, Stanleyville, Port Franqui, Al- 
pertville, and Usumbura. 

American equipment is reportedly well- 
known and liked in the Belgian Congo, and 
it is thought that, if prices are competitive 
with those of certain European suppliers 
(Belgium, Engiand, and France) which have 
an advantage owing to the recent devalua- 
tion of the Belgian and Congo currency with 
relation to the dollar, American suppliers 
would find a good market in that area. 

It is suggested that interested American 
manufacturers communicate with the port 
authorities in the above-named cities for 
specific information as to requirements 


Japan To Purchase Hides, 
Skins. and Other Products 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry in Tokyo invites offers, 
until further notice, covering the supply and 
delivery of the following commodities: 

1. Santonin N. F., B. P., 260 kilograms. 

2. Lactose, U. S. P./B. P./Tech. Grade, 159 
metric tons. 

3. Lanolin, B. P., 14 metric tons. 

4. Citronella oil, 95 percent geranial, 10 
metric tons. 

5. Any quantities of hides and skins of the 
following specifications: (a) tanned sheep- 
skins (Indian origin, specification to be pro- 
posed by seller); (b} steer hides, wet salted, 
heavies and lights; (c) bull hides, wet salted; 
(d) ox hides, wet salted; (e) cow hides, wet 
salted or dried, heavies and lights; (f) kip- 
skins (U. S. or New Zealand origin), wet 
salted, heavies and lights; (g) calfskins 
(U. S. or New Zealand origin), wet salted, 
heavies and lights; (hk) buffalo hides, wet 
salted or dry arsenicated, well shaved, well 
stretched, “transparent”? quality. 

Prices must be quoted per usual unit 
weight, and c. i. f. Japanese port. 

Offers should include a statement as to the 
hame of supplier, country of origin, point of 
shipment, delivery schedule, period during 
which offer will remain firm, and, in the 
case of the hides and skins, terms of pay- 
ment, brand name, grading and assortment, 
and all available information relating to dis- 
trict of production or name and location of 
Plant, weight range and/or average weight 
per hide or skin, kill time, and mode of 
packing. 

Purchases will be confined to those areas 
with which Japan has financial and/or trade 
arrangements or from sellers willing to ac- 


cept credits available only for exports from 
Japan, 


January 16, 1950 





Payment will be in accordance with the 
financial arrangement’ existing between 
Japan and the area from which the purchase 
is made, if applicable, otherwise against a 
letter of credit providing for the deposit of 
funds in escrow available only for purchase 
of approved Japanese export commodities. 

A performance bond, bank guaranty, or 
other assurance of performance will be re- 
quired before any purchase contract is 
signed. 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry reserves the right to reject any or 
all offers, and, with regard to the hides and 
skins, to limit the amount which it will 
accept. 

Quotations on hides and skins should be 
made separately for each item, and should be 
submitted in triplicate to Y. Uchida, % Sec- 
ond Import Section, International Trade Bu- 
reau, Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, Japanese Government (3d floor, 
MITI Building), Tokyo, Japan. 

Bids to supply santonin, lactose, lanolin, 
and citronella oil should be submitted in 
duplicate to F. Hirai, % Second Import Sec- 
tion, International Trade Bureau, Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, Japanese 
Government (3d floor, MITI Building), 
Tokyo, Japan. 


German-Owned Firm in 


Italy To Be Sold 


Bids for the purchase of the German- 
owned firm Gubra, S. A., in Milan, Italy, will 
be received until February 28, 1950, by the 
agency of the Italian Government cited be- 
low. The firm’s assets consist of 800 shares, 
for the sale of which a reserve price of 70,000,- 
000 lire has been authorized. 

Gubra, 8S. A., engages in the manufacture 
and sale of dyes, principally for home use, 
and shoe polishes, and is owned entirely by 
Germans residing in Germany. 

Offers should be addressed to the Ministry 
of the Treasury, Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, 
Rome, Italy. 


SCO To Sell 
German-Owned Firm 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced its intention of selling 75 shares of 
the German-owned firm Georg Dralle S. A., 
of Basel. These shares have a nominal value 
of 1,000 Swiss francs each, and constitute 
the total capital of the company. The firm 
engages in the manufacture of perfume. 

Further, information may be obtained 
prior to January 20, 1950, from the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Service for the Liqui- 
dation of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


For Sale: Pyrethrum 
Farm in Tanganyika 


A developed pyrethrum farm in the 
Uwemba area of Tanganyika is offered for 
sale to interested pyrethrum producers or 
users in the United States. The property re- 
portedly consists of 1,500 acres, of which a 
part is fully developed and planted with 
pyrethrum, as well as certain other crops, 
such as peas and lupins for seeds, barley, 
geranium, lavender, and mint. The re- 
mainder is now being developed and planted 
with new pyrethrum. About 125 acres of the 
entire area are said to be wooded with euca- 
lyptus, wattle, and cypress. 

Available facilities include wood for the 
drying process; adequate water supply; five 
dryers with about 800 trays; a grinding mill 
with a new 10-horsepower Diesel engine; 
farm tools and implements and spare parts; 


buildings, including two residential houses, 
a guest house, and quarters for laborers; and 
two trucks, one of which is a 10-ton Diesel 
with trailer. 

The farm is situated 25 miles from Njombe, 
which has a railway station and airport and 
is connected by highway with Iringa, Mbeya, 
and the railway station at Dodoma. 

Additional information may be obtained by 
communicating with the owner, A. Togni, 
P. O. B. Njombe, Tanganyika. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium.—“Herbagéres Perin” (manu- 
facturer), Vaux-sous-Chevremont, wishes to 
contact a firm in the United States which 
manufactures metallic constructions, such as 
metallic undercarriages and agricultural ma- 
chinery, that would be interested in manu- 
facturing, under license, and selling a feed- 
growing machine. The over-all size of the 
machine is 3’ wide, 6’ deep, and 7’ high. It 
is used for inside growing of fresh fodder for 
farm animals. The machine is divided into 6 
compartments or drawers, each of which pro- 
duces in 6 days’ time approximately 100 to 
125 kilograms of fodder from approximately 
15 kilograms of corn or other grain. Firm 
states that by planting one drawer each 
day, the daily output of fodder is about 100 
to 125 kilograms, which is considered enough 
for about 10 cows. In the 6-day period the 
corn grows to almost 12’’ in height. The 
rapid growth of the plants is produced by a 
solution, the secret of which belongs to the 
foreign firm, and is stated to be very inexpen- 
sive. Further information and literature 
(in French) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Belgium—Shock Power (manufacturer), 
1130 Chaussée de Wavre, Auderghem-Brus- 
sels, seeks a United States manufacturer of 
tools or hardware interested in selling or 
manufacturing under license, a patented tool 
for loosening and setting screws. This tool 
is somewhat on the principle of the old coil 
screw driver, but in this case the setting of 
the screw only requires one blow on the head 
of the screw. The same is also true in the 
loosening procedure after a slight turn of the 
head. Additional information and litera- 
ture (in French) may be obtained on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

3. Canada—Gordon Supply Co. (manufac- 
turer), 1220 West Sixth Avenue, Vancouver, 
B. C., is interested in having wall safes 
made and distributed in the United States 
on a royalty basis. An illustrated pam- 
phlet is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. England—w. R. Sykes Interlocking Sig- 
nal Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 26 Voltaire 
Road, Clapham, London, S. W. 4, offers to 
manufacture in England, under license fa- 
cilities or by sub-contract, industrial elec- 
trical equipment. Further information is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Belgium—Etablissements J. Augustyn 
(manufacturer, exporter), Chaussée de 
Ghistelles, 38-40, St. André, Bruges, offers to 
export and seeks agent for checking appa- 
ratus for homing-pigeon competitions. Il- 
lustrated leaflet is obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Belgium—Galeries Brabo (exporter), 8— 
10-12, Marché au Lait, Antwerp, offers to 
export and seeks agent for good and supe- 
rior quality antiques such as Japanese and 
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Chinese porcelains, Saxe and Sévres porce- 
lains; Delft, Bayreuth, Lille, and French 
ceramics; crystal, copper, and Venica chan- 
deliers; antique paintings. Also period jur- 
niture in French, English, Flemish, and Ital- 
ian Renaissance styles. A few photographs 
of firm’s establishment are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

7. Belgium—S. P. R. L. Raymond Bullens 
(manufacturer, export merchant), Huyseg- 
hem, Denderleeuw, desires to export and seeKs 
agent for men’s socks and children’s stock- 
ings, “Derby” brand, pure wool, first-quality. 
Price list and samples of hose are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

8. Belgium—S. P. R. L. Fr. & J. Hemelaer 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 92, Rue 
Romain Steppe, St. Amand lez Puurs, wishes 
to export and seeks United States represent- 
ative for good-quality wicker ware such as 
clothes baskets, chairs, picnic baskets, cra- 
dies, and dog baskets. Items are specially 
manufactured for export to the United 
States and Canada. 

9. Belgium—Oisellerie de la Paix (Maurice 
Hougardy) (wholesaler), 120-122 Chaussée 
d'Ixelles, Brussels, wishes to export and seeKs 
agent for AQUA-VITT air pumps for aquar- 
iums, alternating current. 

10. Denmark—J. Schreder (export mer- 
chant), 10 Borthigsgade, Copenhagen ., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
grade quality pleated lamp shades in Vari- 
ous designs. Further information including 
photographs and price lists is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

11. England—Brovex (British Overseas 
Export Agency) Ltd. (manufacturers’ dis- 
tributors), 29/30 Milk Street, Cheapside, 
London, E. C. 2, is interested in exporting 
high-quality electric windscreen convection 
heater (defroster) for automobiles. Litera- 
ture, price information, and sample de- 
froster are obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. England—Christie & Sadler Limited 
(general agents), Buying Office, 65, Cannon 
Street, London, E. C. 4, offers to export 
chemicals and paper. 

13. England—Norman Cornish (manufac- 
turer), 16E Portland Road, Holland Park, 
London, W. 11, wishes to contact United 
States buyers for architectural decorators, 
builders, art and antique establishments, 
for sale of English wood carvings, such as 
decorative pieces (original ideas and treat- 
ment), chimney pieces in Adam and Chip- 
pendale styles, picture frames, and fire 
screens. 

14. England—William Dibben & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 31 Winn Road, Southamp- 
ton, Hampshire, offers to export the “Batche- 
lor” multi-dibber, a combined horticultural 
gage and hole-former used for either sow- 
ing seeds or planting seedlings or cuttings. 
Illustrated leaflet is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Epa Trading Limited (export 
merchant), 140 Park Lane, London, W. 1, 
seeks markets in the eastern United States 
for various grades of hardware, including 
nails and similar products. 

16. France—Compagnie Metallurgique Cen- 
tre-Ouest (C. O. M. E. C. O.), (wholesalers 
and exporters), 34, Boulevard du Pont- 
Joubert, Poitiers, Vienne, offers to export 
ferrous and nonferrous metals (old), such 
as cast iron for smelting, scrap iron, and 
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other scrap metals, Martin furnace quality. 
Quantity: 500 to 1,000 kilograms per ship- 
ment (cast iron or scrap iron). Quality in- 
spection available in Bordeaux at expense 
of importer. Firm is interested in both 
direct sales and sales through agent(s). 
Firm would appreciate receiving instructions 
and/or suggestions from potential United 
States importers. 

17. France—Establissements Sculfort- 
Fockedey, Vautier et Compagnie (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Maubeuge (Nord), wishes 
to export finest quality lathes (high speed) 
for locomotive and carriage wheels, round 
bars roughing and tube machines. Illus- 
trated pamphlets (in French) are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

18. France—Jean Vegeais (handicraft 
manufacturer), “Le Gravier,’’ St. Sauveur-le- 
Vicomte, Manche, seeks United States mar- 
kets for artificial flowers made from mush- 
rooms. 

19. Germany—Franz Haniel & Cie. (ex- 
porter), Duisburg-Ruhrort, Nordrhein-West- 
falen (British Zone), offers to export coal 
and coke, mineral blacking (coal dust), tar 
products, refractory materials, pig iron, ce- 
ment, salt, fertilizers, insecticides and fungi- 
cides, peat moss and poultry litter. 

20. Germany—Kar1 Lichtblau, Landstr. 27 
Hemsbach b/Weinheim a. d. B., Baden (U.S 
Zone), offers to export embroidered goods 
such as tablecloths, cushions, doilies, and 
dresses; also, willing to embroider articles 
from importer’s own fabrics. 

21. India—Shilpayatan (small cottage in- 
dustry making hand-made decorative leather 
goods), 46 Ridge Road, Bombay 6, cffers to 
export ladies’ suede handbags with colorful 
designs and gold leather piping, champals 
(sandals), and decorative uppers for sandals. 
The upper leather parts for sandals may be 
supplied without the sole, which is the ex- 
pensive portion of the Indian product. The 
decorated portions of bags and purses are 
also offered, and fittings could be supplied 
by an American manufacturer. Samples of 
above products and price lists are offered to 
interested firms, on a loan basis, by Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. Ireland, Northern—William H. Hood & 
Co. Ltd. (export commission brokers acting 
on behalf of the manufacturer), 64 Great 
Georges Street, Belfast, offers to export 
canned pet foods (containing pure meat) for 
dogs and cats. Product is packed in 16- 
ounce tins, 48 tins to a case. Firm will fur- 
nish samples upon request. 

23. Italy—Industria Ceramiche Artistiche 
Napoletane (manufacturer), Galleria Um- 
berto I, 85, Naples, desires to export average 
or high-quality artistic ceramics, such as 
vases, ash trays, figurines, baskets, trays, 
floral clusters. Photographs and price lists 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

24. Italy—Officina Sussidiaria alle Indus- 
trie (manufacturer), Via F. M. Briganti, 15, 
Naples, offers to export and seeks agent for 
coffee-roasting machinery and pastry ma- 
chines. Full particulars will be furnished to 
inquirers by the manufacturer upon receipt 
of inquiries. 

25. Japan—Asahi_ Electro-Chemical Co., 
Ltd. (Asahi Denka Kogyo K. K.), (produc- 
ers), 2850 9-Chome, Ogu-machi, Arakawa- 
ku, Tokyo, offers to export industrial chemi- 
cals, such as caustic soda, liquid chlorine, 
high-grade bleaching powder (chlorine con- 
tent over 70%), hydrochloric acid, glycerine, 
sodium silicate, and D. D. T. 





26. Japan—Kobe Commercial 


Com any 
Ltd. (importers and exporters), P. O oe 


No. 660, Kobe, offers to export tertiles 
canned goods, natural products and genera) 
merchandise. 

27. Japan okus: oeki C 
sea wrades & ae ee a (Over- 
520A, Mitsui 3rd Building. 2-chom ae 
machi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo offer to ex ne pn 
mats and rice straw rugs Winsteanan Steet 

: a ee 
and price list are available on a loan basic 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25,D.¢ 

28. Japan—Miki Machine Co., Ltd. (manu. 
facturer and exporter of sewing machines 
and parts), No. 56, Katae-Cho, 3-chome, 
Higashinari-ku, Osaka, seeks United States 
markets for sewing machines, parts and ace 
cessories. 

29. Japan—Yanase Export & Import Co. 
Ltd., 2-82 Nagatacho- Chiyodaku, Tokyo 
wishes to export all kinds of toys, sewing ma- 
chines, ball bearings, porcelain and ching. 
ware. 

30. Japan—Yokohama Trading Co. (man. 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), Katakura 
Building, No. 2, 3-Chome, Kyobashi, Chuo- 
Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export tertiles; food- 
stuffs; imitation pearls made into rosaries. 
necklaces, earrings, and _ bracelets; also, 
feather products. 

31. Netherlands—N. V. Metaalwarenfabriek 
“De Specht” (manufacturers), Oosterdwars- 
laan 4/6, Apeidoorn, offers to export varicu 
sizes of bread and kitchen knives of hard- 
ened stainless steel; also, table, dessert and 
fruit knives of hardened stainless steel with 
aluminum and various kinds of plastic and 
resin handles. Quantities available for ex- 
port each week: 3C0 to 500 dozen, bread and 
kitchen Knives; 800 to 1,000 dozens, table, 
dessert and fruit knives. Firm will forward 
samples of Knives at its expense to poten- 
tial importers. 

32. Netherlands—C. Meijer (export mer- 
chant), Kruiningen, wishes to export fresh 
onions of highest quality. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving information on certain 
commercial and technical details, such as 
sizes of onions preferred in particular sec- 
tions of the United States, and sizes of con- 
tainers customarily used 

33. Pakistan, East—Indo Commercial Cor- 
poration (importer, exporter), Chittagong, 
offers to export cotton, animal by-products, 
wool, cotton seeds and jute. Firm states it 
is willing to act as a buying agent or on 
principal-to-principal basis. 

34. Peru—Armando Artoni (exporter, im- 
porter), 350 Moquegua (Apartado 2911), 
Lima, wishes to contact jewelry importers 
interested in gold trinkets in the shape of 
animals Firm will furnish further infor- 
mation, photographs, and prices. 

35. Scotland—David Dow (wholesaler and 
exporter), 22 Arch, South College Street, 
Aberdeen, offers to export first-quality quick- 
frozen white fish, fillets, and cwred fish. 
Firm would prefer to deal with firms buying 
direct, or failing that through commission 
agent with agreed commission as arranged 
between parties. Also, firm would appre- 
ciate receiving any information regarding 
sales methods and labeling requirements. 

36. Scotland—A. Sandison & Sons (Edin- 
burgh) Limited (manufacturer and eX- 
porter), 43 Watson Crescent, Edinburgh, of- 
fers to export Shetland traveling rugs, 
blankets, scarfs, knitting yarns, and hand- 
woven shawls in plain colors and tartans. 
Firm would prefer to deal with firms buy- 
ing on their own account if possible; if not, 
firm would consider appointment of agent 
in the United States. Firm states that its 
Shetland wool and wool products have not 
gone up in price since devaluation. 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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NEWS by COU 


Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U., S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 
(Dated December 14, 1949) 


Fewer ships called at Aden during Novem- 
ber than during any other month in 1949. 
This was because most ships call here prin- 
cipally for bunkers, and when it became 
generally known during the latter part of 
October that prices on bunkering fuels 
would increase effective from November 1, 
agreat number of ves sels entered the nearest 
port before the deadline date and took on 
maximum supplies. Consequently, fewer 
vessels needed bunkers during most of No- 
vember 

There was a decided drop in exports by 
Aden firms of the produce of Ethiopia, Brit- 
ish Somaliland, Eritrea, and Yemen, partly 
because of unseasonal rains which seriously 
interrupted all transport within those areas 
Exports totaled $377,153 in value as compared 
with $455,593 in October. With the recent 
increase in world coffee prices, the leading 
area export was coffee valued at $177,316 
followed by goatskins totaling more than 
$151,000 and sheepskins priced at $36,841 
Remaining exports consisted of pear] shells, 
beeswax, and gum valued at $5,483. 

It was announced during the month by 
the Controller of Civil Supplies that trade 
could be resumed with Japan as a result of 
the agreement between the sterling area and 
Japan. Certain conditions have been placed 
on this trade including the provision that 
these goods may not be sold against pay- 
ment in dollars or in a currency freely con- 
vertible into dollars. Licenses for reexport 
therefore may not be given to French 
Somaliland, Tangier, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Tran. 

Local firms received larce shipments of 
merchandise from Hong Kong during the 
month, consisting principally of various kinds 
of Chinese goods, although many items from 
other areas were included. 

Crop conditions in the Aden Protectorate 
and Yemen have been especially satisfactory 
this season as a result of flood-control meth- 
ods on water used for irrigation purposes 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS FOR CERTAIN TYPES OF GIFT 
SHIPMENTS AMENDED 


Import licenses for certain types of gift 
Shipments are no longer issued in Austria, 
according to regulation ZI—116.926/V/18/49, 
effective October 20, 1949, and reported by 
the United States Legation, Vienna. Li- 
censes issued prior to that date must have 
been used before November 30, 1949. 
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The types of gift shipments affected are 
as follows: (1) Collective shipments to com- 
mercial gift organizations; (2) collective 
shipments to inmates of displaced-persons 
camps; and (3) gift shipments to organiza- 
tions for designated purposes. 

Gift parcels shipped directly from person 
to person, as well as collective shipments to 
charitable organizations, are unaffected by 
the afore-mentioned decree. 


Beletum— 
¢ 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY, LIBERALIZING TRADE 
SIGNED 


The Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union 
and Western Germany have each agreed to 
permit unrestricted importation of the 
products of the other party, subject to cer- 
tain rather far-reaching provisional restric- 
tions, under a new protocol signed November 
16, 1949, according to a report of December 
7 from Frankfurt am Main. This procedure 
will also apply to the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

The new protocol amends the _ trade 
agreement of August 6, 1948, and is to be 
in effect for the year ending September 30, 
1950, and thereafter until 2 months after 
notice of termination by either party. 

The exceptions to unrestricted imports are 
as follows: Western German imports from 
Belgium-Luxembourg were subject to an 
over-all limit of $25,000,000 during the last 
quarter of 1949, and will be subject to about 
$21,000,000 during each of the first three 
quarters of 1950. Within these over-all 
limits, imports of the following goods are 
subject to the following quotas for the dura- 
tion of the protocol: Fresh vegetables, 
$500,000; fish and fish products, $425,000; 
field and vegetable seeds, $1,000,000; potatoes, 
$1,000,000; spirits and wines, $100,000; prod- 
ucts of the electric-bulb and radio industry, 
$300,000; and soap, $100,000. Imports of tin 
will be limited by international allocation. 

Belgium-Luxembourg will maintain quotas 
on imports of the following from Western 
Germany during the year covered by the pro- 
tocol: Horses, $1,000,000; cattle and pigs, 
$1,500,000; hops, $800,000; grains and their 
seeds, $100,000; seed potatoes, $100,000; 
fresh river fish, $20,000; and cut flowers, 
$10,000. 

An amendment of November 16, 1949, to 
the protocol of July 1, 1949, provides that, 
if at any time a credit balance in excess of 
$15,000,000 accrues to one of the parties as 
a result of the operation of the agreement, 
the excess balance becomes due and payable 
in dollars. 









Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER SUSPENSION AND REAPPLICATION 
OF IMPORT DUTIES 


Benelux import duties on the following 
commodities will remain totally or partly 
suspended from January 1, 1950, until De- 
cember 31, 1950, according to a decree of 
December 7, 1949, published in the MONITEUR 
BELGE of December 12-13, 1949: 

Coffee, green or roasted; tea; canned sal- 
mon; ordinary and hydraulic lime; portland 
cement; acetic acid; caustic soda; wood 
simply sawn lengthwise; and new packing 
bags of jute. 

Partial or total suspension of import duties 
will apply on the following commodities from 
January 1 to June 30, 1950: 

Oranges and mandarines (except bitter 
oranges); lemons; raw cacao in the bean; 
and fireproof bricks and structural parts. 

The specific rate on acetic acid which was 
partly suspended in 1949 has been changed 
to an ad valorem duty of 18 percent, while 
the rest of the specific duty remains sus- 
pended. 

The import duty on fabrics of pure wool 
and of mixed wool, amounting to 18 percent 
ad valorem, has been reapplied in full since 
December 1, 1949, according to a Belgian de- 
cree of November 23, published in the Mont- 
TEUR BELGE Of November 29, 1949, and a 
Netherlands decree of November 18, 1949, 
published as Staatsblad J505. 

All other import duties totally or partially 
suspended during 1949 reapply as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. 

|For lists of such suspensions during 1949 
see issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
dated February 7, March 7, March 21, May 9, 
and June 6, 1949.] 


CHANGES IN RATES OF SPECIFIC IMPORT 
DUTIES 


Specific import duties of the Benelux tariff 
applying on a number of commodities in 
Belgium-Luxembourg and the Netherlands 
were changed by a Netherlands decree, pub- 
lished as Staatsblad J 504 of November 18, 
1949, and by a Belgian decree in the Moni- 
teur Belge of November 24, 1949. The de- 
crees have become effective as of November 
25, 1949. 

These changes are to eliminate discrepan- 
cies between the Belgo-Luxembourg specific 
rates and the Netherlands rates, which had 
arisen from the unequal devaluation in Sep- 
tember 1949 of the Belgian franc and the 
Netherlands guilder in regard to the dollar. 
Consequently, the majority of changes con- 
sists of increases in the specific duties ex- 
pressed in guilders, and in some instances 
the guilder rates remained unchanged and 
the franc rates were lowered. On a few 
products, intermediary ratess were estab- 
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lished by lowering the franc rate and at the 
same time increasing. the guilder rate. 

Specific rates on the following commodi- 
ties were changed: Grapes, fresh; coffee, 
green or roasted; tea, maté; beet sugar, cane 
sugar, and similar sugars; glucose, maltose, 
lactose, etc.; beer; wine and grape must; 
sparkling wine; vermouth, etc.; other fer- 
mented beverages (cider and perry, mead 
and others); spirits (brandies, rum and ar- 
rack and others); ethyl and denatured alco- 
hol; liqueurs, etc., sweetened, aromatized or 
not; vinegar; raw tobacco; tar oils and oil 
components (benzol, toluol, xylol, solvent 
naphtha, etc.), also if purified; light and 
medium mineral oils; cinematographic films, 
exposed but not developed; footwear with 
soles 23 centimeters or more long; earthen- 
ware crockery, in more than one color (toilet 
articles and others); and porcelain crockery, 
in more than one color. 

Furthermore, the specific rates of the so- 
called additional sugar and/or alcohol duties 
were changed for the following commodi- 
ties: Cream of milk; preserved milk and 
cream, with sugar; malt extracts; confec- 
tionery; sugar preparations; cocoa powder; 
chocolate and articles made from chocolate; 
infant and dietetic foods; fancy bakery 
wares; canned vegetables, herbs, etc.; pre- 
served fruits with sugar; candied fruit, fruit 
peels, etc.; jams, jellies, marmalade, etc.; 
fruit juices, sirups for beverages without 
alcohol; coffee extracts without alcohol; 
soup and broth mixes, sauces, and condi- 
ments; lemonade and beverages, n. e. s.; pep- 
tones, etc., with addition of other substan- 
ces. 

The Belgo-Luxembourg specific duty on 
tea, ordinarily amounting to 987 francs per 
100 kilograms, was partly suspended until 
December 31, 1949, and only 658 francs were 
levied for the period November 25—December 
31, 1949. The Netherlands specific duty on 
acetic acid was established for the remainder 
of 1949 at 3.80 guilders per hectoliter as com- 
pared with the previously applying rate of 
3.03 guilders. (The remainder of the origi- 
nal rate of 60.53 guilders per hectoliter re- 
mained suspended until December 31, 1949.) 

(One Belgian franc = $0.02; 1 guilder - 
about $0.26.) 





Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT ENCOURAGED 


In order to encourage the domestic pro- 
duction of wheat, Bolivian Supreme decree 
No. 1768 of October 6, 1949, provides that the 
Banco Agricola (Agricultural Bank) buy all 
national wheat which is offered to it by 
farmers; that the minimum prices paid be 
the same as those established in Supreme 
decree No. 989 of December 22, 1947; that is, 
315 to 335 bolivianos per quintal of 101 
pounds, depending upon quality; and that 
certain funds be made available for the con- 
struction of wheat silos in the producing 
areas, states a dispatch of December 9, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz. 

The flour mills of Bolivia are required by 
Supreme decree No. 1768 to purchase from 
the Banco Agricola all wheat which the bank 
offers them, but, as in the past, they need 
pay the bank only from 241.58 to 262.47 
bolivianos per quintal, prices which enable 
them to make a reasonable profit on flour 
sold at the fixed price of 378 bolivianos per 
quintal. The difference between the cost 
of the wheat and the price to the mills is 
to be borne directly by the Banco Agricola. 
Formerly the mills paid the farmer the prices 
fixed in the decree of 1947 (315-335 bolivianos 
‘per quintal) and in turn depended upon a 
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Ministry of National Economy subsidy by 
which they were reimbursed for the differ- 
ence between the price paid to the farmer 
and the cost which they were required to 
bear. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated December 19, 1949) 


Wholesale business for the holiday season 
coritinued good in Brazil, and retail trade 
was reported on a par with that of the pre- 
ceding year. The exclusion of foreign novel- 
ties through import control, aimed at 
conserving available foreign-exchange re- 
sources for essential imports, has resulted in 
improvements in the manufacture of domes- 
tic goods, although many of them are sold at 
high prices. Just before adjourning on De- 
cember 15, Congress voted a Christmas bonus 
for all Federal Government employees and 
there were high hopes of last-minute holi- 
day buying resulting in an even better busi- 
ness turn-over. Reports from _ northern 
Brazil show some improvement in business, 
primarily because of a seasonal picK-up at 
crop-marketing time. Exports from Rio 
Grande do Sul are reported to be almost at a 
standstill, because of foreign-currency de- 
valuations; the lumber trade in particular 
has been hard hit. Early in December ap- 
proximately 3,500 metric tons of cotton was 
beginning to be shipped from Sao Paulo to 
sterling-area countries, breaking the stag- 
nated cotton export market. Although these 
shipments were for orders confirmed before 
devaluation of the pound, exports against 
new orders now also are being permitted. 

From November 25 through December 17 
the import-licensing authorities received 
license applications for imports from hard- 
currency countries, covering requirements 
during the first quarter of 1950. Truck and 
bus chassis were not included in the list of 
commodities for which license applications 
could be enter¢d. but on December 12 a 
special announcement was made establish- 
ing quotas for distributors of these, with 
license applications, up to the quotas, to be 
entered on January 1, 1950. It was the in- 
tent of the authorities to endeavor to issue 
all licenses for the first-quarter requirements 
by the end of January 1950. The lists of raw 
materials for the pharmaceutical industry, 
pharmaceuticals, and agricultural equip- 
ment exempt from import license had not 
been issued by December 19. The first men- 
tioned was expected soon, but issuance of the 
other two were expected to be delayed for 
several weeks. The delay in issuing these 
lists is causing inconvenience to the trade, 
not only in ordering shipments of necessary 
goods, but also in customs clearance of those 
already arrived. The authorities are not re- 
leasing such goods from Customs, pending 
issuance of the lists definitely classifying 
them as exempt from license. 

The Bank of Brazil recently has made bet- 
ter progress with liquidation of the dollar- 
collection backlog than has been noted in 
several months. During the first half of 
December, the chronological file of dollar- 
exchange applications advanced 2 months 
in preferential category, the remittance de- 
lay now approximating 3'42 months. The 
first-category file has advanced nearly 1 
month, and more than 1 month's progress 
has been made in fourth-category liquida- 
tions. On November 22, 1949, the Bank of 
Brazil informed the press that approximately 
$246,000,000 had been authorized for liquida- 
tion of collections during the second half 
of 1949 but that, of the total, approximately 





$95,000,000 was still in the process of liqui- 
dation. The process of distributi 

Ng dollar 
exchange has become handicapped by short- 
age of personnel, and measures are being 
taken to expedite the procedure. The recent 
improvement is attributable to large Coffee 
shipments and rising coffee prices, restricteq 
imports, and the International Monet: 
Fund's approval of a Brazilian purchase of 
$22,500,000. 

The Banking Superintendency (FIBAN) of 
the Bank of Brazil, on November 25, issueq 
a circular extending to sterling-exchange 
applications the chronological file procedure 
established on March 28, 1949, for hard-cyr. 
rency exchange. By this measure, distribu. 
tion of sterling exchange becomes subject to 
allocation by category of essentiality ang in 
accordance with exchange availability, Jt 
is understood that there is some delay at 
present in liquidation of sterling collections, 

The Brazilian Federal budget for the fiscal 
year 1950 (law No. 961) was signed by the 
President of the Republic on December 8 
1949. The budget law provides for receipts 
in 1950 amounting to 18,775,000,000 cruzeiros 
and expenditures of 22,290,000,000 cruzeiros 
leaving a deficit of 3,515,000,000 cruzeiros. 

Effects of the prolonged drought in centra] 
and southern Brazil, completely broken only 
in November, are still noticeable. Because 
of the extended duration of the dry season, 
the porous soils, characteristic of Brazil's 
principal farming regions, have required ex- 
tensive rainfall to return them to normal, 
and moisture deficiencies are still noted in 
some areas of Sao Paulo and in Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

As a result of heavy outlays of cash for 
fertilizer and extra labor in an attempt to 
produce a good coffee crop during the next 
season, many small farmers are currently in 
need of credit. The Federal Government, on 
December 3, raised the basis for coffee 
financing by the Bank of Brazil from 330 to 
600 cruzeiros per bag of fine coffee for the 
oncoming coffee crop. Loans are made to 
those needing assistance, for repayment after 
harvesting. 

A credit of 30,000,000 cruzeiros Was au- 
thorized by Congress on December 10 to 
cover Brazil’s contribution to the Pan- 
American coffee propaganda fund, for ad- 
vertising coffee abroad. 

Wheat is still being harvested in Rio 
Grande do Sul, and the latest official esti- 
mates indicate that from 150,000 to 170,000 
metric tons of wheat are expected to reach 
commercial channels from that State. Rice 
planting also is under way in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and the planted area is expected to be 
at the same level as in 1948, when about 
216,895 hectares were planted. 

There was a revival of demand from for- 
eign countries for Bahia cacao, which was 
sold and shipped rapidly. Large sums were 
realized, some of which spread into the in- 
terior of the State in buying more cacao, 
but most of it was used to pay debts. A large 
cacao crop is expected, as weather conditions 
are good, and it is expected that the de- 
mand from the United States will continue 
strong, because the African crop is said to 
be affected by disease. 

Labor relations maintained the same calm 
which has existed for the past several 
months. A few scattered wage increases 
were granted, but the major cases are still 
either under negotiation between the syndi- 
cates and management or awaiting deter- 
mination in the Labor Courts. A few isolated 
work stoppages occurred where extremist 
elements capitalized on real grievances tO 
cause local disturbances. Public attention 
was focused on rising prices. This upward 
trend in prices is being used to the full by 
the Labor spokesman to support demands 
for wage increases. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS UNDER IMPORT- AND EXPORT- 
LICENSING Law ISSUED 


Regulations implementing the new im- 
port- and export-licensing law (No. 842, ef- 
fective October 5, 1949) are covered by de- 
cree No. 27,541, published and_ effective 
December 3, 1949, and transmitted by the 
United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro in 
a report of December 7, 1949. 

The new regulations are similar to the 
provisions in law No. 842 and existing pro- 
cedure, except in the following respects: 
Article 3-E of the regulations stipulate 
exemption from import license for “airplane 
motors, parts and accessories, including spe- 
cific tools,” so long as authorized by the 
Ministry of Aeronautics, and there is ob- 
servance of the provisions of letter (b) of 
article 6 of law No. 86, of September 8, 1947.' 
On the other hand, article 3-E of law No. 842 
provides import-license exemption “for air- 
planes, respective parts and accessories; air- 
plane motors and their appurtenances, and 
tools for both.’”’ The difference between the 
law and the regulations is that the law ap- 
pears to exempt airplanes from import li- 
cense, whereas the regulations make no 
mention of airplanes themselves being so 
exempt. Consequently, unless or until the 
regulations are altered in this respect, air- 
planes are subject to import license. 

Article 4 of the regulations exempts from 
import license products and merchandise of 
any nature acquired by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment through any of the various minis- 
tries, under authorization from the President 
of the Republic. Law No. 842 had not pro- 
vided for such exemption. 

At the end of the regulations is clarified 
the type of “milk in emulsion or powder for 
infant feeding” that is exempt from import 
license. “Milk in emulsion” is stated to be 
natural milk, subject only to sterilization. 
“Milk in powder for infant feeding” is pow- 
dered milk produced especially for that pur- 
pose. The latter should (a) be in a state 
of absolute purity from a_ bacteriological 
point of view, in accordance with the stand- 
ards established by Brazilian legislation; and 
(b) come in original packing, hermetically 
sealed and ready for sale at retail. 

The following milk products are not 
exempt from import license: Condensed 
milk; evaporated milk; whole powdered milk 
not modified or acidified and having the fol- 
lowing characteristics: Fat (26-28 percent); 
proteins (25.5-27.5 percent), lactose (37.5 
39 percent); salts (5-7 percent); and water 
(1.5-3.0 percent). 

An important stipulation included in the 
regulations, which had not been specifically 
provided for in law No. 842, is incorporated 
in paragraphs 3 and 4 of article 3 and item 
(b) of article 9, which are shown below. 
These provisions apply to all of the commod- 
ities exempt from import license and listed 
under article 3. 

Article 9—Through the Minister of Fi- 
hance, the Executive power each semester 
shall give an indication, based upon the 
exchange budget established by the Ex- 
change Department of the Bank of Brazil: 

(b) To the Exchange Department, of the 
limit for granting exchange for imports ex- 





‘Article 6 of Law No. 86, of September 8, 
1947—The Executive Commission for the Pro- 
tection of Rubber . . . is empowered: (b) To 
control, through the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil, the importation 
of rubber, rubber substitutes, tires and tubes 
Separately or integral parts of vehicles and 
machinery, as well as other articles manu- 


factured from the raw materials mentioned 
above, 
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empted from the prior license regime under 
the terms of article 3. 

Article 3, paragraph 3—For the purpose of 
the provisions in article 9 (b), each of the 
interested parties, each quarter and within 
the time limit set, will present a justification 
of his right to a portion of the quota estab- 
lished in accordance with article 9. 

Paragraph 4—To put the foregoing into 
effect at Brazilian consulates and custom- 
houses, the Exchange Department will sup- 
ply each interested party with two additional 
copies of the exchange application. 

The Embassy at Rio de Janeiro gives the 
following interpretation of the provisions 
shown: “According to the above quotation, 
importers of commodities exempt from im- 
port license are to be granted exchange 
quotas up to which they may effect such im- 
ports. The control over these quotas ap- 
parently will be effected by the Exchange 
Department through exchange applications. 
It would appear that such exchange appli- 
cations would have to be made before the 
orders are placed and one copy of the appli- 
cation must be presented to the Brazilian 
Consulate at the time of shipment in order 
to obtain legalization of the consular invoice. 

“A second copy of the application appar- 
ently must be presented to the Brazilian 
customs authorities upon customs clearance 
of the merchandise. The Regulations quoted 
above indicate this procedure, but as they 
do not specifically state that this must be 
done for the purposes mentioned, it is pre- 
sumed that the exchange authorities, sep- 
arately or in conjunction with the 
Export-Import Control Department, will 
clarify this point through administrative 
instructions.” 

[For announcement of law No. 842, effec- 
tive October 5, 1949, which includes article 
3 (e), see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 17, 1949.] 


British 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BAHAMAS 


The volume of trade in the Bahamas was 
well maintained during November 1949. 
Inventories continued to be increased, 
mainly through imports from the United 
Kingdom, in expectation of the winter sea- 
son's requirements. 

It is anticipated that Nassau will have a 
successful tourist season. Although there 
has been no advice that a ship has been ob- 
tained to operate regularly between Nassau 
and New York and Nassau and Miami, it is 
believed that transportation requirements 
would be ably handled by the air lines oper- 
ating out of Nassau. It is hoped that de- 
valuation of the pound will encourage more 
visitors from the hard-currency areas. Ad- 
vance bookings at the main hotels at the end 
of November were reported to be in excess of 
those on the same date in 1948. 

Since the opening of the crawfish season 
in October, there has been a large demand in 
the United States for this item. During No- 
vember the quantity of the fish caught was 
particularly large, and the prices paid ex- 
ceeded the most optimistic expectations. 
These high prices paid by American buyers, 
however, were offset to some extent by the 
devaluation of the pound. The general out- 
look for the crawfish season was extremely 
encouraging. The tomato season was just 
beginning. The highest prices ever offered 
in the history of the industry in the Bahamas 
were paid when 5,400 lugs were sold on No- 


vember 19. These tomatoes and other lots 
were shipped to Canada and the United 
States. 

During the month the Essential Supplies 
Committee canceled all import licenses for 
fresh fruit and vegetables (except potatoes 
and onions) which had been issued before 
November 15. This was caused by the fact 
that a considerable number of American 
oranges and grapefruit were for sale on the 
domestic market at a time when there was 
also a supply of Bahamian citrus fruit avail- 
able. The Director of Supplies explained 
that this was because licenses had been 
granted to import foreign citrus fruit at the 
beginning of August and that these licenses 
were still valid. It was understood that new 
licenses would be granted for fruits and vege- 
tables, but that a more careful check would 
be maintained to make certain that items 
would not be imported at a time when they 
also could be obtained from Bahamian 
sources. 

There were no commercial failures or busi- 
ness liquidations during the month nor 
were any bills protested. There was no 
change in the credit terms of the Colony. 
A good percentage of the local import busi- 
ness was on a cash or letter-of-credit basis, 
although it was noticed that exporters were 
extending credit, in some cases, not exceed- 
ing 90 days. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 


(Dated December 16, 1949) 


The Canadian economy is continuing to 
function at a high level. Business indica- 
tors, while mixed in trend, confirm that 1949 
has been another year of outstanding eco- 
nomic activity, but there are certain soft 
spots in the over-all picture, particularly in 
the foreign trade. The outlook of many 
businessmen and Government officials may 
be characterized as one of “cautious opti- 
mism.” 

Overshadowing other developments in im- 
portance for the immediate future is the 
status of the United Kingdom’s contract 
purchases of Canadian exports. Food items 
are of particular importance in these, and 
according to present indications they will 
provide for conspicuously smaller volume in 
some commodities in 1950. The effect of 
these lower purchases on the economy can- 
not be estimated with precision yet, but 
it seems likely to be unfavorable. 

Christmas buying by value appears to have 
exceeded slightly the figures for the 1948 sea- 
son; volume-wise it may have been fraction- 
ally lower. Buying is reported to have been 
considerably more selective in the past sea- 
son with a wider use of credit. Official 
statistics on department-store sales show 
that the month of November was about 3 
percent ahead of November 1948; the week 
ended November 26 was 7 percent ahead of 
the comparable week in 1948; and the week 
ended December 3 was 8 percent ahead of the 
same week in the preceding year. 

Among various other economic indexes 
available for past months is the record of 
commercial failures which were somewhat 
higher during the first 9 months of 1949 than 
during the comparable period of 1948. De- 
faulted liabilities during the 1949 period 
were up 34 percent. The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce index of industrial activity rose 
from 159 in September 1949 to 162 in Oc- 
tober, five points over the October 1948 
figure. October production of motor vehicles 
was down 9 percent from September but up 
12 percent from 1948. Iron and steel pro- 
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duction was lower in October on both the 
monthly and annual comparisons. Indus- 
trial employment in October was down 
fractionally; claims for unemployment-in- 
surance benefits numbered 77,091 in Octo- 
ber and were higher than during the preced- 
ing month and considerably ahead of 
October 1948. Production of electric energy 
by central electric stations in October was 
higher than the October 1948 figure. 

Canadian wood-pulp production during 
October was higher than in September but 
down from October 1948. Production during 
the first 10 months of 1949 was approximately 
9 percent lower than during the same pe- 
riod of 1948. Newsprint production in Oc- 
tober was fractionally higher than during 
the same month of 1948; October shipments, 
amounting to 433,039 short tons, were up 
about 3 percent from the preceding October. 
Newsprint production in the first 10 months 
of 1949 was about 4.7 percent ahead of out- 
put in the same period of 1948. Construc- 
tion contracts awarded in November 
amounted to C$117,206,200 and brought the 
11 month total up to C$1,018,593,400, the 
first time in Canadian history that annual 
construction has exceeded the $1,000,000,000 
mark. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index on November 1, 1949, was 
161.7 percent of the 1935-39 average, down 
one-half point from the preceding month. 
This was the third successive monthly de- 
cline from the August peak of 162.8 percent, 
and it was largely the result of seasonal in- 
fluences in the food component. 

In October, the latest month in which 
wholesale prices were reported, there was a 
sharp rise in the official index apparently in 
response to the September change in the 
external value of the Canadian dollar. In 
the previous months of 1949, the index had 
declined almost five points and the October 
figure, at 203.8 percent of 1935-39 base, was 
still considerably below the 206.6 percent re- 
ported for October 1948. 

Imports and exports moved higher in Oc- 
tober. Although such an upward movement 
is at least somewhat seasonal, it was also in 
part a result of the currency change which 
raised the value of goods in Canadian dol- 
lar terms. The excess of exports over im- 
ports for the month amounted to C$37,- 
400,000, up sharply from the September 
figure of C$9,200,000. Exports to the United 
States amounted to C$148,100,000 and im- 
ports from the United States totaled C$167,- 
600,000. Preliminary reports on November 
trade suggest that the position of this trade 
may be reversed with exports higher than 
the imports from the United States in that 
month. In Canadian dollar terms, the value 
of November exports was $%173,000,000, the 
highest figure ever recorded. For November 
1948, the value was C$163,300,000. United 
States import returns are not yet available. 

A significant modification in merchant- 
marine policy has just been announced. 
Some 65 Canadian vessels are to be trans- 
ferred to United Kingdom registry; owner- 
ship will remain with Canada, but the 
vessels will be manned by United Kingdom 
crews. Net earnings of these vessels will 
be paid to the Canadian owners in dollars. 
The move is one fesult of the September 
devaluations which made the operation of a 
large Canadian merchant marine virtually 
impossible in view of the relatively high 
Canadian costs. The Federal Government 
has announced that there will be a l-year 
interim subsidy amounting in all to about 
C$3,000,000 which will apply to about 40 of 
the 50 vessels which will remain under Ca- 
nadian registry once the transfer has been 
made. 

With the recent settlement of a strike in- 
volving some 900 rubber workers which had 
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been in process for 8 weeks, industrial rela- 
tions throughout the Dominion are at a 
highly satisfactory level with less than 1,000 
workers involved in eight relatively minor 
strikes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PURSE-FRAME MATERIALS GRANTED FREE 
ENTRY 


By order-in-council P. C. 6201, dated De- 
cember 8, 1949, a new item, designated as 
tariff item 454a, has been inserted in the 
Canadian tariff providing for the entry, dur- 
ing the period October 1, 1949, to September 
30, 1951, of “Materials, including all parts, 
imported for use only in the manufacture of 
purse frames.”’ Under the new item this ma- 
terial enters Canada free of duty under the 
British preferential, and most-favored-na- 
tion tariffs, which includes the United States, 
and is dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem un- 
der the general tariff. 

Previously, the various materials and parts 
which enter into the manufacture of purse 
frames were dutiable under several items in 
the Canadian tariff depending upon thei! 
nature and finish. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE FOR IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
MACHINERY PARTS NOW FREE FROM 
QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 
By Presidential Decree No. 03753 of Novem- 

ber 25, 1949, approving Office of Exchange 

Control Resolution No. 26, the Government 

of Colombia provided that importations of 

parts for certain manufacturing machinery 
shall no longer be charged against a manufac- 
turer’s basic exchange quota 

The Colombian Office of Exchange Control 

Resolution No. 20 of October 27, 1949, classi- 

fied all manufacturing industries into three 

groups on the basis of their “social utility” 
and their raw-material consumption pattern. 

This resolution also provided that importa- 

tions of machinery parts by those industries 

in group I would be made with 50 percent 
official exchange and 50 percent exchange cer- 
tificates, those in group II would use 30 per- 
cent official exchange and 70 percent ex- 

change certificates, and those of group III 

were to use 20 percent official exchange and 

80 percent exchange certificates. All such 

importations were to be charged to basic 

quotas with the exception that extra-quota 
importations could be made if paid for en- 
tirely by exchange certificates. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 26, 1949, for announcement of Resolution 

No. 20.] 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE IM- 
PORTATION OF SPECIFIED MERCHANDISE 
COVERED BY RESOLUTIONS NOs. 22 AND 23 
The Colombian Office of Exchange Control’s 

circular No. 624 of December 2, 1949, which 

conveys certain administrative instructions 
to the Exchange Control field offices, contains 
the requirements of the Office of Exchange 

Control relative to limitations on the source 

of extra-quota imports to be licensed under 

Resolutions Nos. 22 and 23 [See ForREIGN 

COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2, 1950, for 

announcement of Resolutions Nos. 22 and 23.] 
The requirement for the granting of extra- 

quota licenses, as contained in circular No. 

624, is the presentation of proofs which dem- 

onstrate clearly that the suppliers are man- 

ufacturers. This requirement is to be met 
by a certificate issued by the chamber of 





commerce of the city in which the many. 
facturer’s factory is located and duly authen. 
ticated by a Colombian consul or by the 
consul of a friendly nation. It is understood 
that the shipments may be made by well. 
established and reputable commission houses 
providing that it is duly proved, with certig. 
icates as described above, that the ship- 
ments come from manufacturers and at fac. 
tory prices. 

According to recent reports from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota, “well. 
established and reputable” export merchants 
may participate in this trade by providing 
manufacturer's certificate of the type de. 
scribed above and a statement from the man. 
ufacturer of the factory prices of the items 
concerned. Mark-ups on factory prices 
which appear reasonable to the Office of Rx. 
change Control will be allowed. The export 
merchant is required also to present an au. 
thenticated certificate from his chamber of 
commerce or local exporters’ association. 

It is recommended that United States man. 
ufacturers who sell directly to Colombian 
importers supply them with the required 
certificates as soon as possible. It is recom. 
mended also that United States export mer. 
chants supply the two types of certificates 
and the manufacturer's price statement to 
their contacts in Colombia at the earliest 
possible date. 

{When additional information becomes 
available it will be reported in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. | 


LIST OF PHARMACEUTICAL ITEMS AVAILABLE 
FOR IMPORTATION FREE OF QuvuoTA Re- 
STRICTIONS ANNOUNCED BY EXCHANGE- 
CONTROL OFFICE 


The list of essential pharmaceutical and 
medical items affected by Resolution No. 22, 
and which now may be imported into Co- 
lombia without regard to quota restrictions, 
has been established by the Colombian Of- 
fice of Exchange Control and announced in 
its Circular No. 627 of December 7, 1949, 
[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 2, 1950, for report of removal of certain 
pharmaceutical items from quota restric- 
tions under Resolution No. 22.] 

|The American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., is prepared 
to furnish United States firms with informa- 
tion regarding a reasonable number of phar- 
maceutical products in which they may be 
interested. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLEARING AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN 
TERMINATED 

The clearing agreement dated November 1, 
1948, between Colombia and Sweden was 
scheduled to terminate on December 20, 1949, 
according to a recent report from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. When further 
details become available they will be re- 
ported in the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


REVISION OF REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE 
IMPORTATION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
RAYON VISCOSE YARN AND CERTAIN OTHER 
YARNS 


The United States Embassy in Bogota re- 
ports that by Resolution No. 736 of November 
24, 1949, the Government of Colombia tem- 
porarily authorizes importers of spun rayon 
yarn (rayon fiber) to import this article 
without having to consume an equal quantity 
of domestically produced rayon filament 
yarn, 

In an effort to diversify the types of tex- 
tiles manufactured in Colombia and because 
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the importation of rayon fiber was not cov- 
ered by Resolution No. 544 of September 1, 
1949, the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
tries now has given temporary permission for 
textile manufacturers to import rayon fiber 
without incurring obligatory consumption 
quotas of domestic substitutes. This permis~- 
sion will be granted only to those factories 
which consumed rayon fiber during 1949 and 
licenses will be granted only up to the 
amount of the factory’s average monthly con- 
sumption. It is stated in the new resolution 
that a meeting will be called by the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industries of repre- 
sentatives of interested textile factories in 
order that the importation of rayon fiber 
may be thoroughly studied. It appears prob- 
able that following the meeting a new reso- 
Jution concerning the importation of this 
product will be issued. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 
10 and June 20, 1949, for earlier announce- 


ments. | 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated December 12, 1949) 


In accordance with current efforts to liber- 
alize trade among OEEC countries, a decree, 
effective November 25, removes restrictions on 
the importation into Denmark of various 
commodities from specified sources. The 
commodities on this regional ‘free list’’ con- 
sist largely of raw materials and semimanu- 
factured products. The removal of restric- 
tions applies to imports from the sterling, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese currency 
areas and from the following countries: Nor- 
way, Sweden, Iceland, Austria, Turkey, and 
Greece. A second list, removing the restric- 
tions on additional commodities, became ef- 
fective on December 15, 1949. 

Merchandise imports in October, although 
greater than in the preceding month, were 
slightly below the monthly average for the 
first 10 months of the year, aggregating 320,- 
000,000 crowns (including ECA purchases). 
Exports set a new record and reached a total 
of 351,000,000 crowns. Thus, October was 
the second consecutive month closing with a 
small export surplus, which further reduced 
its total 1949 import surplus from 634,000,000 
to 613,000,000 crowns. 

Output of major agricultural products in 
October was substantially greater than in 
the corresponding month of 1948, particu- 
larly that of pork and eggs. Production in 
the first 10 months of the year also continued 
considerably in excess of the 1948 totals, with 
gains from 10 percent for beef and veal to 
48 percent for pork. Cheese remains the 
only item to show a decline (aggregating 5 
percent). 

A slight decline in industrial-production 
activity was evident in October, reflected in 
a three-point decrease in the composite pro- 
duction index from 163 (1935=100) in Sep- 
tember, to 160. Compared with the index 
for October 1948, however, the index is 5 
points higher 

Negotiations conducted in Frankfurt from 
November 16 to 24, 1949, resulted in the con- 
clusion of a new Danish trade agreement 
with Western Germany to replace that of 
July 15, 1949. Simultaneously, a new pay- 
ments agreement to take the place of the 
agreement of August 5, 1949, was initialled. 
These agreements provide for considerable 
liberalization of trade between the two areas. 
The trade agreement removes German re- 
Strictions on all imports from Denmark with 
certain exceptions and modifications. Den- 


January 16. 1950 


mark, in return, agreed to issue import 
licenses for certain specified German indus- 
trial products to a value of not less than 
$5,000,000. In addition to these industrial 
products, Denmark was assured of the sup- 
ply of certain essential raw materials. 
Under the payments agreement, Denmark is 
allowed, on certain conditions, to utilize any 
surplus in its exports to Germany as pay- 
ment for imports of coal otherwise payable 
in dollars. 

A new Danish-Polish trade agreement cov- 
ering the year ending September 30, 1950, 
was signed on December 7. This agreement 
envisages Polish deliveries of approximately 
2,000,000 metric tons of coal valued at about 
140,000,000 crowns, of which between 500,000 
and 750,000 tons are to be delivered prior to 
April 15, 1950, when prices will be renegoti- 
ated. Other Polish exports are valued at 
30,000,000 crowns. Denmark agreed to sup- 
ply merchandise to an aggregate value of 
84,000,000 crowns and to pay part of coal 
deliveries in sterling; 25,000,000 crowns of the 
amount owed by Poland under the 1946 horse 
credit will be applied as part payment for 
coal. 

Strict price control has kept within narrow 
limits the upward price trend resulting from 
devaluation. The cost-of-living index 
(1935=100) remained at 179 for October. 
The wholesale price index (same basis) rose 
from 257 for September to 259 for October 
and 263 for November. The import goods 
price index (same basis) was 285 for Au- 
gust; it increased 5 points in September, 
1 point in October, and 3 points in Novem- 
ber, whereas the export price index fell 13 
points to 295 in October (as a result of the 
reduction in price of Danish butter sold to 
the United Kingdom) but remained stable 
in November. 

The abolition of rationing and price con- 
trols for meat, effective November 21, re- 
sulted in immediate substantial increases in 
domestic meat prices. Some downward ad- 
justment has subsequently occurred but 
prices remain well above those prevailing 
prior to the removal of controls. 

Prices of petroleum products were raised, 
effective December 1, because of higher post- 
devaluation import prices. The retail price 
of gasoline was increased by 0.06 crown per 
liter to 0.80 crown. A law effective Decem- 
ber 10 reduced the gasoline tax by 0.06 crown 
per liter to counter this increase. 

The extension of the basic goods-supply 
and price-control laws, the abolition of meat 
rationing, and the establishment of a rebate 
arrangement for low and medium wage earn- 
ers to replace the meat price subsidy, after 
removal of price control concurrent with de- 
rationing, were important legislative devel- 
opments during the month of November. 

A British proposal concerning British- 
Scandinavian economic cooperation was sub- 
mitted to Denmark through the British 
Ambassador on December 5. Negotiations 
thereon by British, Danish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian Government delegations were 
scheduled to open in Stockholm on Decem- 
ber 15, with prior discussion between Scan- 
dinavian officials. It is understood that 
the British proposal is concerned primarily 
with establishment of closer trade relations 
between the United Kingdom and the Scan- 
dinavian countries and more liberal use of 
sterling within that area. 

The Joint Scandinavian Committee for 
Economic Cooperation held meetings in Co- 
penhagen on November 10 and 11 and in 
Oslo from December 2 to 6. Further progress 
was made during those conferences On the 
report concerning Scandinavian economic 
cooperation and the establishment of a cus- 
toms union, which was to be submitted to 
the Governments of the participating coun- 
tries by December 15. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
LIBERALIZE TRADE WITH WESTERN GER- 
MANY 


Revised trade and payments agreements 
between Denmark and Western Germany 
were signed on November 25, 1949, amend- 
ing the protocol of August 21, 1948, states a 
report dated December 7, 1949, from Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

Under the trade agreement, which is to be 
effective until July 31, 1950, Western Ger- 
many has agreed to grant import licenses 
freely for all Danish goods other than fish, 
spirits, chocolate, and vegetable, flower, and 
field seeds. Imports of fish will be limited to 
$1,500,000, spirits and chocolate to $100,000 
each, and seeds to $1,000,000. 

Denmark at the same time undertook to 
grant import licenses for at least $5,000,000 
worth of Western German goods at the free 
and unrestricted choice of Danish importers 
by May 1, 1950. This amount is to be spent 
on metal products, chemicals, machinery, 
equipment, vehicles, electric equipment, in- 
struments, clocks and watches, ceramics, 
glassware, textiles, rubber products, leather 
goods, paper and paper goods, wood prod- 
ucts, jewelry, toys, and wines. 

Western Germany agreed to issue export 
licenses covering at least $1,500,000 worth of 
rolling-mill products, 18,000 tons of potash, 
and amounts of coal and coke consistent 
with international allocations. 

The payments agreement permits German 
and Danish foreign traders to invoice trans- 
actions in Danish crowns, deutsche marks, 
or any other currency they choose, except 
for coal exports from Germany, which must 
be invoiced in dollars. Net credit or debit 
balances in the mark and crown accounts 
in excess of $6,000,000 become due and pay- 
able in dollars at the request of the creditor, 
but the two countries have agreed not to 
call for such payment until a period of 3 
months has elapsed from the date when the 
$6,000,000 limit was exceeded. 

The payments agreement is operated 
within the framework of the Intra-European 
Payments and Compensation Agreement of 
September 7, 1949. It takes the place of the 
payments agreement of August 5, 1949, and 
is to remain in force until December 31, 
1950, and thereafter for periods of 12 
months, subject to termination upon 3 
months’ notice. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED ON 
REGIONAL BaAsIS 


By a decree of November 19, 1949, effective 
November 25, Danish quantitative (license) 
import restrictions have been removed as 
concerns a fairly extensive list of goods, prin- 
cipally raw materials and semimanufactures, 
imported from certain areas, according to a 
report of December 2 from United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen. This “free list,” 
which is additional to the already existing 
limited list of imports exempt from restric- 
tions without limitation as to source, has 
been prepared in accordance with current 
efforts to liberalize trade between certain 
European countries. An additional free list 
was made effective on December 15, 1949, 
according to a telegram of December 14 from 
the Embassy. Further action of this nature 
is anticipated. 

The restriction removal of November 25 
applies to the listed articles if imported from 
the sterling, Netherlands, French, or Portu- 
guese currency areas, and from Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland, Austria, Turkey, or Greece, 
but it is required that the articles must be 
purchased from the country of origin or ina 
country in the same currency area as the 
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latter. Payment is to be made in accordance 
with the existing payments arrangements be- 
tween Denmark and the country of purchase, 
or, alternatively, importation must take place 
through an officially approved compensation 
transaction. Equivalent treatment applies to 
imports not requiring payment. 

Subject to the foregoing provisions, any- 
one is permitted to import the commodities 
involved without any restrictions as to quan- 
tity or value and without the necessity of 
obtaining import licenses. In _ clearing 
through the customs goods comprised by the 
regional free list, importers must produce 
the usually required pertinent documents, in- 
cluding invoice and bill of lading. Further- 
more, they must submit to the customs au- 
thorities a duly completed special form re- 
quired for all merchandise exempt from im- 
port regulation, together with a payments 
attest, which constitutes a duplicate of the 
special form. Upon presentation of the at- 
test, duly filled out by the importer and 
verified by the customs authorities, importers 
can make remittance for the imported mer- 
chandise through an authorized bank. 

Among the 54 items of the November 25 
list are soybeans, tobacco, cotton, lubricating 
oils, “mineral oil,” lubricating greases, paraf- 
fin, petrolatum, turpentine, cresol, raw phos- 
phate, fertilizers (except superphosphate and 
nitrate of soda), silicon carbide, graphite, as- 
bestos, boracite and some other mineral prod- 
ucts, optical glass, unexposed motion-picture 
and X-ray films, some iron and steel rolling- 
mill products (including blooms, billets, and 
slabs, and sheets less than 3 mm, thick, 
other than tinned and stainless sheets) and 
ball and roller bearings. 

The articles for which import restrictions 
were similarly removed on December 15 in- 
clude yarn, kerosene, gasoline, whale and fish 
oils, newsprint, dyestuffs, saws, agricultural 
machines, tractors, and automotive tires, 
tubes, and spare parts. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImPorRT Duty ON SPECIFIED TABLEWARE OF 
PLASTICS OR SIMILAR MATERIALS INCREASED 


The Dominican import duty on certain 
tableware of plastics, of synthetic composi- 
tions imitating shells, and other materials 
classified under tariff item 1048, and of horn, 
bone, and similar materials dutiable under 
item 1049 of the Dominican tariff was in- 
creased from 1 peso per net kilogram (mini- 
mum ad valorem of 25 percent) as provided 
by tariff subitem 1049-J to 2 pesos per net 
kilogram (minimum ad valorem of 30 per- 
cent) under a newly created subitem, 1049-K. 
The change is applicable to items of table- 
ware listed in note 2 of item 90 of the tariff, 
namely: Fruit dishes, platters, dishes, sugar 
bowls, berry and candy bowls, finger bowls, 
spoon holders, spice and condiment contain- 
ers, toothbrush holders, knife rests, decan- 
ters, lemon squeezers, soap dishes, basins, 
and jars. The change was effected by law 
No. 2174 of November 29, 1949, states a 
report from the United States Embassy in 
Ciudad Trujillo. 


Export TAXES REVISED 


A law designed to consolidate and simplify 
charges previously collected on exports of 
coffee and cacao and to remove various ex- 
port charges on beans, plantains, and other 
minor crops was passed by the National 
Congress of the Dominican Republic on De- 
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cember 15, 1949, and approved by the Presi- 
dent on December 17, 1949, states a report 
from the United States Embassy at Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

Law No. 2210, effective January 1, 1950, 
repeals all taxes which in a general or specific 
way constitute a charge against the expor- 
tation of cacao, coffee, beans, plantains, and 
various minor crops with the exception of 
merchandise taxes, taxes on the movement 
of cargo, wharfage and warehousing services, 
stevedoring and cargo-handling services. 
Effective January 1, 1950, cacao exports are 
taxed 17 percent ad valorem when valued 
from 10 pesos up to 25 pesos per 100 pounds, 
f. o. b., Dominican ports, and 30 percent ad 
valorem when valued at more than 25 pesos. 
Coffee exports will be taxed 18 percent ad 
valorem when valued from 15 up to 40 pesos 
per 100 pounds, f. o. b., Dominican ports, 
and 30 percent when the value exceeds 40 
pesos. Taxes on both coffee and cacao are 
calculated on their value on the day of 
shipment. . 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated December 19, 1949) 


As a result of general uneasiness prevailing 
in business circles in Ecuador over the pros- 
pects of changes in the valuation of the sucre, 
changes in import controls, and possible in- 
creases in customs charges, there was a last- 
minute rush in November 1949 to apply for 
import permits before long-expected changes 
in the Government’s economic policy might 
be announced. November import permits 
granted had reached a value of 3,892,000 su- 
cres by November 25, with indications that 
total permits would approach a value of 4,- 
500,000 sucres by the end of the month. (For 
the first 8 months of 1949 the average of 
monthly import permits granted had been 
less than 4,000,000 sucres as compared with 
the 1948 monthly average of 4,600,000 sucres.) 

Stocks on hand were high. Business 
houses in Guayaquil reported sales lower 
than in 1948, partly because of uncertainty 
as to the Government's next move economi- 
cally and partly as a result of the uncertainty 
caused by the undecided municipal elections 
in Guayaquil. Commercial credit was tight 
(60 to 90 days being the general maximum) 
with an abnormally large number of renewals 
taking place. Commercial houses paid the 
absolute minimum on credits falling due, 
preferring to use the money for additional 
applications for import permits. Exporters 
were holding their goods in the expectation 
of a modification in the exchange rate. This, 
combined with large importations, forced 
Ecuador’s dollar deficit to US$11,554,000 on 
November 20, 1949. 

Ecuador’s International Monetary Reserves 
for 1949 reached a new low of 220,954,000 
sucres on November 22, falling further to 
216,395,000 sucres by November 25. Means 
of payment in circulation reached the record 
level of 704,147,000 sucres by November 20, 
surpassing the postwar inflation level of 698,- 
142,000 sucres in December 1946. This was 


largely attributable to the record expansion 


of credit by the Central] Bank. Thus, on 
November 20 the International Monetary Re- 
serves represented only 31 percent of the total 
means of payment in circulation. Forty per- 
cent is considered in the monetary law to be 
the “critical’’ level in the relation of mone- 
tary reserves to means of payment in circu- 
lation, and it is generally conceded that some 
sort of currency readjustment must take 
place in the immediate future. As a result 
of the Ecuadoran Government’s request that 





another mission of International Monet 
Fund be sent to Ecuador to study the mone. 
tary system, a new commission of the Fung 
was expected to arrive in Ecuador on Decem. 
ber 6 for this purpose. 

In a move to stimulate the exportation of 
the as yet unsold 1949 rice surplus of 1,200.. 
000 quintals and thus improve the dollar 
position of the country, the President issued 
on December 2, a decree subsidizing rice ex- 
ports. The Government in effect guaran. 
teed through the Central Bank an exchange 
rate of 17 sucres per dollar of the value 
(f. o. b.) of all rice sales. These sales must 
be effected by April 30, 1950. To Pay these 
losses the Central Bank was authorized to 
withhold temporarily all proceeds of the 
exchange surcharge which formerly went to 
the Development Corporation. The Centra 
Bank also was authorized to withhold from 
the returns of the exchange surcharge to 
pay losses suffered by the Provincial Bank 
of Guayas on the prior sale of 370,000 quin. 
tals of rice to the Philippine Republic. This 
decree went into effect on December 7, jf 
the sale of Ecuador's rice surplus is now 
effected, it should result in a definite aj}. 
around stimulus to business activity with 
its consequent opening up of credit. 

It is quite generally expected that there 
will be many changes made in the import 
lists in the near future—a movement of 
many articles from A to B, from B to C, and 
from the C list to the prohibited import 
list. On December 3, as a result of instruc- 
tions received from the Monetary Board in 
Quito, the Central Bank licensing authori- 
ties ceased granting import licenses for wheat 
flour. Bakeries and other manufacturers 
of wheat flour products directly importing 
flour will be permitted to continue importa- 
tions. However, few manufacturers have 
been direct importers. The Monetary Board 
also ordered the suspension of the granting 
of import licenses for natural-silk cloth and 
spun-rayon cloth included in paragraphs 
1064 and 1065 of the custom tariff law. 

On November 25, Colombia deposited in 
Quito its ratification of the “Quito Pact,” 
leaving Venezuela and Panama to ratify and 
thus put into effect the Grand Colombian 
economic agreement. An Ecuadoran legis- 
lative decree was promulgated, approving 
the commercial convention with Chile signed 
in Quito on August 4, 1949. Recent Ecua- 
doran-Czechoslovakian barter talks appar- 
ently have remained on a semiprivate basis. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILATERAL Goops EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH HUNGARY 


An agreement between Finland and Hun- 
gary, establishing the quantitative lists of 
goods expected to be exchanged between the 
two countries during the period September 
1, 1949, to December 31, 1950, was concluded 
at Helsinki on September 17, 1949, according 
to Udenrigsministeriets Tidsskrift, Copen- 
hagen, November 15, 1949. The aggregate 
value of goods to be exchanged in both di- 
rections is expected to reach approximately 
$8,000,000. 

Finnish deliveries are expected to consist 
of: 

Chemical pulp, 7,000 metric tons; mechan- 
ical pulp, 7,600 tons; waste paper and neWs- 
print, 3,600 tons; cigarette and parchment 
paper, $15,000; miscellaneous paper, $165,- 
000; wall paper, $10,000; special board, $10,- 
000; turpentine, 100 tons; asbestos and prod- 
ucts thereof, $25,000; machines for the paper, 
pulp, and wood industries, $250,000; mis- 
cellaneous machines and apparatus (includ- 
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ing electric machines and separators), $60,- 
000; precision apparatus, manometers, etc., 
$10,000; radio transmitters, 100 units; sawn 
Jumber, $60,000; mine props and ties, 500,000 
ynits; aspen wood, round, 1,800 cubic meters; 
other articles, $265,000. 

Hungarian deliveries are to include seeds, 
sugar, paprika, tomato pulp, fruit pulp, me- 
dicinal herbs, pharmaceuticals, alkaloids, 
aluminum semimanufactures, steel pipe fit- 
tings, electric meters, electric machines, ap- 
aratus, and supplies, radio parts, optical and 
precision instruments, electric measuring 
and therapeutic apparatus, bicycle parts, 
needles and other accessories for the foot- 
wear industry, generators, turbines, medical 
and lamp glass, aniline, blood albumin, alu- 
minum colors, carbon black, glue, glycerin, 
lactic acid, chrome alum, stearin, petrolatum, 
lithopone, bauxite, nicotine, photographic 
paper, film, woolen cloth, cotton cloth, rayon, 
and other articles. 


BILATERAL GOODS EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


An agreement between Finland and Yugo- 
slavia, establishing the quantitative lists of 
goods expected to be exchanged between the 
two countries during the period October ms 
1949, to December 1, 1950, has been con- 
cluded, according to Udenrigsministeriets 
Tidsskrift, Copenhagen, November 15, 1949. 
The exchange of goods is expected to reach 
a value of approximately $1,500,000 in each 
direction. 

Finnish exports to Yugoslavia are expected 
to include (all tons metric): 

Chemical pulp, 2,000 tons; kraft paper and 
newsprint, 4,000 tons; printing and writing 
paper, 200 tons; special paper, 130 tons; 
cement sacks, 2,000,000 units; birch plywood, 
100 cubic meters; waste paper, distilled tur- 
pentine, machines, and apparatus, $100,000; 
miscellaneous articles, $100,000. 

Yugoslavia is expected to deliver in return 
hops, dried fruits, leaf tobacco, fruit pulp, 
wine, spirituous beverages, corn, oil cake, 
hemp, herbs, opium alkaloids, essential oils, 
tanning extract, soda ash (2,000 metric tons), 
cornstarch, lead acetate, zinc white, red lead, 
lithopone, refined lead, mercury, magnesite 
and gypsum (calcined), antimony, chrome 
concentrate, sponges, walnuts, almonds, lead 
ash, and other articles (the quantities of 
each item being small in most cases) 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExPpoRT CONTROL RELAXED ON CERTAIN 
Propucts; REIMPOSED’® ON CERTAIN 
OTHERS 


Notices to exporters listing products for 
which export licenses are no longer required 
in France and products on which the export- 
license requirement has been reimposed were 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
August 28, 1949, and September 23, 1949. 

Products for which export licenses are no 
longer required but for which exporters must 
still execute “exchange commitments” (guar- 
anties to return the dollar proceeds of 
the export transactions to the French Gov- 
ernment in exchange for francs) are (French 
import-tariff mumbers in parentheses) : 

(413) Copper oxides; (ex 433) sulfate of 
zine and sulfate of iron; 

(511 A) Lactic acid, its salts and esters; 
(ex 514 A) benzoate of sodium: 

(639) Casein and caseinates not elsewhere 
Specified or included: 

(691) Cellulose reclaimed from _ viscose 
(xanthate of cellulose), neither fashioned 
hor printed, put up in any form; 
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(760 E) Scraps and clippings of fur skins 
(tails, heads, paws, etc.) not sewed, dyed or 
not; 

(778) Wood meal; (790) collapsible bar- 
racks, chalets, hangars, and similar construc- 
tions of wood, presented in a complete state; 

(825 B) Crystal paper; (825 C) greaseproof 
paper and tracing paper; (825 D) woolly 
paper and cardboard (containing 50 percent 
and more of wool); (825 E) cellulose wad- 
ding; (ex 826) paper and cardboard, not 
specified, in a continuous form, marked, 
watermarked, glazed, rubbed or not, in rolls 
or sheets, formed of a single layer of pulp 
(except kraft paper and cardboard) or of two 
or several layers of pulp (except those with 
the interior of kraft paper); (827) paper 
and cardboard, not specified, fashioned on 
the winding machine or in sheets; (828) 
paper and cardboard, not specified, fashioned 
sheet by sheet; (ex 830) paper and card- 
board simply creped or crinkled in rolls or 
in sheets, other (except kraft paper and 
cardboard); (833 J) paper or cardboard, in 
rolls or sheets, surface-coated, white or col- 
ored; (834) paper or cardboard, sulfurated, 
in rolls or in sheets; 

(871) Synthetic fibers, in the mass, in 
bundles, in waste, in floss, twisted, combed, 
or stretched in ribbons or in slubs; (874) 
waste of wool and fine hairs, pure or mixed; 
(885) waste of artificial fibers, pure or mixed 
(including yarn waste); 

(889) Broom in tow and harl, in waste or 
in fringes, pure or mixed; 

(913) Yarn of synthetic fibers, pure or 
mixed, put-up for retail sale; (921) flax or 
ramie yarn, pure or assimilated yarn, not 
put-up for retail sale; (922) flax or ramie 
yarn, mixed, not put-up for retail sale; (935 
and 936) hemp yarn or genista yarn, pure 
or mixed, single or twisted, glazed or not; 

(1142) Rags and scraps of textile materials; 

(1298 C) Drawn bars of standard alloyed 
steel; (1299) gaged bars; (1300) cold- 
rolled profiles (sections); (1303) cast-iron 
pipes and tubes; 

(1359) Magnesium or magnesium alloys, 
unworked; 

(1404) Pressure cylinders and similar con- 
tainers for the transportation of compressed 
or liquified gas; (1405) casks, drums, kegs, 
cans and tins of sheet iron, for packing 
goods, with or without stopper or cover; 

(1824 B) Propulsion gear (other than me- 
chanical gear) for boats (oars, paddles, etc.) ; 

(1891) Oxidation, ozonotherapy, and re- 
animation apparatus with or without motor, 
and their detached parts; 

(Ex 2014 C) Ends and stems for tobacco 
pipes; (ex 2014 D) separate parts and pieces 
for tobacco pipes; 

Under the same notices, export licenses 
are again required for the following products 
(French import. tariff-item mumbers in 
parentheses) : 

(Ex 67 E) Potatoes other than seed po- 
tatoes; (ex 76 A) cider apples; (ex 76 B) perry 
pears; 

(Ex 103 C) Soya flour; (ex 113 C) lotus 
seeds; 

(241) Natural graphite, raw, washed, 
crushed, or pulverized; 

(306) Ores, other, not specified or in- 
cluded elsewhere, including strontium ore; 

(Ex 359) Strontium metal; (ex 386) hydro- 
gen peroxide (concentrated at more than 
50 percent); (443) antimoniates; (ex 451 
F) calcium and potassium permanganates; 

(Ex 466) Isohexanes, isooctanes, isopen- 
tanes, neohexanes; 

(Ex 514 A) Benzoate of sodium; 

(Ex 1257 A) Diamonds for industrial use; 
(ex 1257 B) quartz, in crystals and plates 
(rock crystal) ; 

(Ex 1306 B) Tubes and pipes of iron or 
steel, shaped for pipe line and boring; 


(Ex 1319) Bands of copper alloy with 10 
percent and more of zinc; 

(Ex 1529 B) Marine engines (Diesel en- 
gines of more than 1500 hp.); 

(1568 D) Drilling and boring equipment; 
(ex 1584) foundry equipment for continu- 
ous semifinished steel smelting; (1584 D) 
machines for manufacturing or drawing 
seamless tubes; 

(Ex 1646 B and C) Mountings and acces- 
sories for making iron sheets, excepting ma- 
chines; (ex 1649 to 1653 and ¢< 1656) tools 
for machines with a base of industrial dia- 
mond; 

(Ex 1673) Automatic electrically con- 
trolled valves; (ex 1674) valves with anti- 
corrosion sheathing; 

(Ex 1777 D) Tank cars of over 10 tons; 

(Ex 1849 and ex 1851) Gages for turning 
iron sheet; 

(Ex 1860) Gyroscopic compasses and 
gyroscopic repeaters; (ex 1863) electronic 
microscopes 


APPLICATION OF MINIMUM RATES OF 
Import TARIFF TO CEYLON 


Products originating in Ceylon benefit by 
the minimum rates of the French tariff on 
importation into France, into the French 
oversea departments of Guadeloupe, Guiana, 
Martinique and Reunion, and into Algeria, 
by a French decree of October 26, 1949, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of Oc- 
tober 29 and effective from that date. 


CITRUS FRUITS: IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED 


Import duties (suspended since July 8, 
1944) have been restored in France on citrus 
fruits, fresh or dried, by an order of Novem- 
ber 15, 1949, published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel and effective November 16, ac- 
cording to a report of the same date from 
the United States Embassy, Paris. 

Rates of ad valorem import duty on citrus 
fruits listed in the French import tariff are: 
Oranges (from June 1 to August 31, inclu- 
sive), 25 percent (during other periods), 35 
percent; mandarins and satsumas, 55 per- 
cent; lemons, 10 percent; grapefruit, 25 per- 
cent; clementines, 70 percent; citrons and 
other citrus fruits, 35 percent. 

Goods shipped directly to France before 
November 16, 1949, and which are declared 
for consumption without having been ware- 
housed or placed in customs custody con- 
tinue to benefit by the previous suspension 
of import duties. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNITED STATES ASSENT TO FRENCH Moroc- 
CAN IMPORT-LICENSING REGULATIONS Ex- 
TENDED INDEFINITELY; PROTECTORATE 
AUTHORITIES LIBERALIZE “IMPORT WITH- 
OUT EXCHANGE” LIST 


The United States Government on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, extended for an indefinite period 
its assent to the application to American 
traders of the French Moroccan import 
licensing regulations of December 30, 1948. 

The Protectorate authorities in the French 
Zone of Morocco made public shortly there- 
after a number of products which they have 
decided to add to the list of items which may 
be imported into the French Zone without 
Official allocation of exchange. (See ForEeIGNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY OF JUNE 27, 1949, for the 
original list.) These additional items are: 

Raw jute fiber; raw cotton fiber; manu- 
factured tobacco; certain pharmaceutical 
products; antibiotic, radioactive, and anti- 
malarial products in quantities authorized by 
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the central pharmaceutical service in ac- 
cordance with the need for each product; raw 
materials for soft drinks; radio sets, includ- 
ing spare parts and tubes; passenger-car 
tires of special sizes; station wagons, not to 
exceed in value $2,250 factory list price; jeeps 
(all classes) and similar four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles; sewing machines (all kinds) includ- 
ing needles and spare parts; and steel tubes 
and joints. 

The United States assent is based on the 
memorandum of conversations concluded in 
Rabat, French Morocco, on September 4, 1949, 
as modified on September 8, 1949, and as fur- 
ther modified on December 31, 1949. 

The December 30, 1948, import regulations 
reimposed licensing requirements in French 
Morocco on imports for which no request is 
made of the Protectorate authorities for an 
allocation of foreign exchange. These regu- 
lations also limited “imports without ex- 
change” to certain specified items. Prior to 
the issuance of these regulations, most im- 
ports not requiring allocation of exchange 
were exempt from import licensing. 

The Government of the United States and 
the Protectorate authorities have agreed to 
maintain close liaison and consultation re- 
garding the operation of the memorandum of 
September 4, 1949. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Decem- 
ber 19, 1949; October 24, 1949; September 26, 
1949; and June 27, 1949 for previous an- 
nouncements of United States assent to the 
regulations. ] 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT IN WESTERN GERMANY 
APPROACHES 1936 LEVEL 


The index of industrial production for 
Western Germany reached a new postwar 
high of 98 in November 1949 (1936=100), 
according to a telegram from the United 
States High Commissioner dated December 
22, 1949. This index, which is adjusted for 
the number of working days, covers all in- 
dustries other than food processing, stimu- 
lants, and building. The November figure, 
which is preliminary, jumped 5 points over 
the preliminary October figure. 

Recovery in general production goods ap- 
parently has advanced further than in con- 
sumer goods, output of the former having 
reached about 113 percent of the 1936 level 
in November as compared with 94 percent 
for the latter. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRINTED MATTER NoW PERMITTED IN MAILS 
TO THE SOVIET ZONE AND SOVIET SECTOR 
OF BERLIN 


Effective December 15, 1949, printed matter 
may be mailed to the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and to the Soviet Sector of Berlin at 
the postage rates and under the general 
conditions applicable to such matter for the 
Western Zones of Germany, by Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 42190 of December 15, 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of December 20. 


PRINTED MATTER FOR THE BLIND Now 
ACCEPTABLE FOR ALL ZONES 


Effective December 20, 1949, printed matter 
for the blind may be accepted for all Zones 
of Germany up to the maximum weight limit 
of 15 pounds 6 ounces, according to an In- 
struction published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington ) of December 20. 
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PARCEL-Post PACKAGES TO BERLIN Must 
BEAR NAME OF SECTOR 


Effective December 20, 1949, in order for 
parcels destined for Berlin, Germany, to be 
eligible for acceptance and dispatch, the 
name of the sector of occupation in which 
the addressee is located must appear in the 
addresses of such parcels, according to an 
Instruction published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of December 20. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


LAW ON REGISTRATION OF GREEK ASSETS 
ABROAD REPEALED 


The Greek Emergency Law No. 860 of Jan- 
uary 13, 1949, requiring the registration of 
Greek assets located in the United States, its 
territories and possessions, and providing for 
the contribution of such assets to the re- 
habilitation of Greece, was repealed by law 
No. 70, published in the Greek Official Gazette 
of September 29, 1949. Difficulties in imple- 
mentation of the law necessitated cancella- 
tion. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUBSIDY ON 32 ESSENTIAL IMPORTS 
AUTHORIZED 


In order to avoid a rise in commodity prices 
in the domestic market following devalua- 
tion, special lower exchange rates on 32 
essential imports effected through private 
trade channels were authorized by act No. 
875 of the Greek Council of Ministers on 
October 10, 1949. These rates—in effect a 
subsidy on such essential items—have been 
applicable since September 21. 

The subsidy is to be equa] to the difference 
between the total value of each foreign cur- 
rency on September 17, 1949 (10,000 drach- 
mas for US$1) and that established by act 
No 804 of September 21, 1949 (15,000 drach- 
mas for US$1) reduced by the amount of the 
special import levy on imported goods, im- 
posed August 6 but since abolished. The 
effect of the foregoing is a subsidy ranging 
from 33 percent on private imports of certain 
foodstuffs down to 20 percent. The sub- 
sidy may be lowered or abolished, and the list 
of subsidized products may be reduced or 
expanded by joint decision of the Ministers 
of Finance, National Economy, and Supply 
and Distribution. 

The list is comprised of slaughter animals; 
frozen meat; cheese; eggs; herring; fish in 
brine; dried squid and octopus; fish roe; 
salted, smoked, pickled, or sun-dried fish; 
codfish; sesame seeds; molasses for pesticide 
preparations; sulfur; copper sulfate; ammo- 
nium sulfate; nitrogen sulfite; potassium 
carbonate; sodium nitrate; calcium nitrate; 
ammonium nitrate; phosphate fertilizers; 
potassium sulfate; phytopathological prep- 
arations; pesticides; fungicides and weed- 
killing sprays; raw hides; tanned leather; 
ginned cotton; wool, in the grease, washed, or 
combed; streptomycin, penicillin; newsprint; 
pine, spruce, and beech lumber; motor truck 
and bus parts; truck and bus tires and tubes; 
and tin in pigs and ingots. 


REVISED CUSTOMS REGULATIONS ON 
BAGGAGE 


Articles imported into Greece by tempo- 
rary visitors for personal use during their stay 
are exempted from payment of duty and taxes 
by decision No. 41 of 1949, addressed to cus- 
toms authorities by the Ministry of Finance, 
according to an airgram of October 12 from 
the United States Embassy, Athens. 





When carried by passengers permanen 
residing abroad, personal effects, 
portable radios, furs, sporting e 
and articles which, in the opinion of the 
appropriate customs officer, are considereq 
indispensable to the owner, are to be aq. 
mitted duty free and without customs for- 
malities against personal or third Party 
guaranties for their proportionate duty and 
taxes, with the stipulation that the goods 
must be reexported within 6 months. If the 
passenger is unable to make these guaran. 
ties, the articles may be entered duty free 
upon authorization of the Chief of Customs 

On departure, the passenger must show 
that he is reexporting the above-mentioned 
articles. If the articles do not accompany 
him, applicable duties and taxes wil] be 
levied. 

These instructions apply to articles be. 
longing either to foreigners or Greeks resid- 
ing permanently abroad and Staying tem. 
porarily in Greece. They do not apply to 
incoming passengers having established resi- 
dence in Greece. 

The above decision further relaxes the 
baggage regulations in force under a decision 
of 1937. 


tly 
including 
quipment, 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTY REDUCED ON AUTOMOTIVE 
BODIES AND THEIR COMPONENTS 


Decree No. 692, published December 1, 1949, 
reduced the Guatemalan import duty on as- 
sembled bodies for automotive vehicles. 
Tariff Item 491-1-4-7, from 0.20 to 0.10 
quetzal per gross kilogram, and established 
the new Item 491—1~4~—15, for parts of bodies, 
unassembled, with a duty of 0.05 quetzal per 
gross kilogram (quetzal at par with dollar). 
Previously unassembled bodies were included 
in Item 491—1—4~7 at the 0.20-quetzal rate. 


Haiti 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated December 23, 1949) 


The outstanding event in Haiti during the 
month of December was the official inaugu- 
ration of the Bicentennial Exposition which 
occurred on December 8 and the 3 succeeding 
days. Only the amusement and cultural ex- 
hibits were open to the public, the formal 
opening of the internaticnal area being post- 
poned until February 12, because of construc- 
tion delays. Considerable enthusiasm was 
displayed by the local populace and foreign 
visitors, and the rental of concessions, to- 
gether with the entrance fees, was expected 
to provide the Government with at least par- 
tial reimbursement for the heavy expendi- 
tures made during the past 2 years. 

A noticeable upswing in commercial activ- 
ity took place during the Christmas season, 
merchants reporting greater purchasing ac- 
tivity among the low-income classes than 
in previous years, probably owing to the gen- 
erally good prices being received by agricul- 
turists and to the relatively high level of 
employment in the Port-au-Prince area as 
the result of numerous construction activi- 
ties of both public and private natures. 
Concomitantly, however, there was a notice- 
able rise in the cost of living, directly at- 
tributable to the opening of new restaurants 
and hotels, both on and off the Exposition 
grounds. Milk, meat, eggs, fish, and fresh 
vegetables were greatly in demand by these 
new enterprises, and this disturbance of 
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usual merchandising patterns was immedi- 
ately reflected by higher prices. This situa- 
tion was expected to be further aggravated 
after the first of the year when tourist move- 
ment throughout the Caribbean begins to 
approach its peak. baa 

The explosion and sinking, off the Florida 
coast, of a Dutch cargo vessel bound for 
Haiti with approximately 1,000 tons of gen- 
eral cargo for the pre-Christmas trade also 
resulted in efforts of some merchants to raise 
prices on items in stock, but this move was 
promptly checked by the Government which 
invoked an old antispeculation law imposing 
heavy fines on merchants guilty of unjusti- 
fied price increases. 

Aspur to Christmas buying by Government 
employees was given by the Government’s an- 
nouncement that it would immediately cash 
all National Defense Bonds purchased by the 
employees during 1949 under the terms of a 
law which made it incumbent upon such em- 
ployees to dedicate a scaled percentage of 
their salaries to the purchase of the 3 percent 
bonds. 

Although many exporters have been hard 
hit by the world rise in coffee prices, there is 
no evidence that the old-line concerns will 
fail to honor their future commitments. It 
is understood that strong pressure is being 
brought to bear on unstable firms by both the 
National Coffee Board and by leading export- 
ers in order that Haiti’s commercial reputa- 
tion may not be damaged. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 
AND TIRES INCREASED 


On November 28, 1949, the Jordan Council 
of Ministers increased substantially the im- 
port duties applicable to a number of com- 
modities, including automotive vehicles, 
parts, and tires, states an airgram dated De- 
cember 19 from the United States Legation, 
Amman. The new rates of duty applicable 
to automotive vehicles, parts, and tires, with 
old rates in parentheses, are as follows: All 
kinds of motors, ad valorem, 25 percent (20 
percent); passenger cars, trucks, other kinds 
of cars, chassis, and trailers, and spare parts 
of all kinds of cars, motorcycles, bicycles and 
motors, ad valorem, 25 percent (20 percent); 
tires, P£0.100 per kilogram (P£0.050); inner 
tubes, P£0.100 per kilogram (P£0.050); all 
kinds of used tires, P£0.020 (P£0.010). 
(P£1--$2.80 United States currency.) 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated December 20, 1949) 


Business, in general, appeared normal in 
Honduras during the past month, although 
as usual some merchants complained of slow 
sales. Some unemployment was noted, par- 
ticularly as a result of delayed lumber op- 
erations because of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. It also has been reported that some 
lumber operators, particularly in the Mos- 
quitia, have shut down pending reconsidera- 
tion of the new lumber export tax. Im- 
ports at Puerto Cortes have been greatly con- 
gested during recent weeks, particularly as 
the result of Christmas shipments. 

Commercial agreements or treaties between 
Cuba and Honduras and between Mexico and 
Honduras are being studied by the local 
Chamber of Commerce with a view to mak- 
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ing recommendations to the Honduran Gov- 
ernment concerning them. The Cuban pro- 
posal is that a tariff concession be made on 
the importation of Cuban sugar in return 
for which the Cuban Government would 
give special consideration to lumber imported 
from Honduras. The draft of the Mexican 
treaty proposes most-favored-nation treat- 
ment between the countries. 

The National Congress began its regular 
session on December 5. One of the principal 
items on the agenda is the consideration of 
a new commercial code to replace the exist- 
ing one which was enacted in 1940. To date 
more than 300 articles of the new code have 
been approved on the first reading, and it 
was expected that the entire code, more or 
less as drafted, would be enacted before the 
end of 1949. The second measure of eco- 
nomic importance on the agenda is the en- 
actment of a law establishing a central bank 
and an agricultural credit bank. Draft legis- 
lation for these two institutions has been 
prepared with the advice of experts from the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The local Chamber of Commerce is under- 
stood to have become interested in obtaining 
a relaxation of the present practice of charg- 
ing 20 lempiras (1 lempira= $0.50 U. S. cur- 
rency) to many of the commercial travelers 
who enter Honduras at Tegucigalpa. This 
charge, which is established by the Teguci- 
galpa municipal tax schedule, is collected by 
national officials at the time of entrance 
through customs at the Toncontin Airport. 
Consequently, commercial travelers are un- 
able to distinguish between this municipal 
charge and ordinary national imposts. The 
problem has evoked considerable comment 
in the local press as a result of letters and 
replies which have been published. 

A total of 3,762,543 stems of bananas were 
exported from Honduras during the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1949, ky the two 
principal producers who are almost the ex- 
clusive banana exporters of the country. 
This was a 15 percent decrease over the pre- 
ceding quarter, the result of the loss incurred 
by numerous blow-downs. 

Pressure is being placed upon the Govy- 
ernment for the issuance of a general de- 
cree prohibiting or restricting the exporta- 
tion of coffee, in view of its high price to 
Honduran consumers. The city of San 
Pedro Sula has already adopted an ordinance 
to this effect. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DECISIONS ON IMPORT DUTIES FOR STARCH, 
FARINA, AND SAGO FLOUR 


The Government of India has announced 
its decision to accept recommendations of the 
Tariff Board with respect to the starch in- 
dustry as follows: The protection should ke 
extended for a further period of 2 years end- 
ing March 31, 1952. The protective duty on 
starch should be raised from 18 to 20 percent 
ad valorem; the duty on farina also should 
be increased from 18 to 20 percent ad valorem, 
as it has changed from a revenue to a protec- 
tive duty; and the duty on sago flour, which 
is at present free, should be protective at 
the rate of 20 percent ad valorem. If the 
price of maize varies considerably from 10 
rupees ($2.10) per maund (82 pounds), the 
revision of these rates should be considered. 

Promulgation of the official notification 
making these changes effective has not yet 
been received, but will be announced when 
available. 

The Indian starch industry has been prac- 
tically closed for 2 years because of the 
shortage of raw materials. It has been op- 


erating on a small scale with the utilization 
of cereals condemned as unfit for human 
consumption. 


Indonesia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REVISION OF STAMP-DuUTY ORDINANCE OF 
1921 


The basic Indonesian Stamp Duty Ordi- 
nance of 1921, which provides for the levy 
of a stamp tax on commercial, legal, and 
other documents (deeds, mortgages, bills of 
lading, checks, receipts, etc.) has been ex- 
tensively revised. A new schedule listing the 
new rates went into effect on October 1, 
1949. Although the ordinance dealing with 
the stamp-duty revisions was enacted be- 
fore the recent change in Government, the 
revised duties are presumed to be in effect in 
the new Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Israel's foreign trade during the first 9 
months of 1949 included imports amounting 
to 1£59,806,406; exports, I£7,952,256; and re- 
exports, I£308,428, according to a publication 
of the Israel Ministry of Finance. 

The value of imports, by classes of com- 
modities, was as follows: Food, drink, and 
tobacco, I£16,902,524 (28.3 percent); raw ma- 
terials and articles mainly unmanufactured, 
I£8,249,004 (13.8 percent); articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured, I£33,950,158 (56.8 per- 
cent); animals, living, not for food, £28,596 
(0.1 percent); and unclassified goods, I£616,- 
124 (1.0 percent). Of these imports, 38.3 
percent were consumers’ goods; 33.8 percent, 
producers’ goods; 24.7 percent, capital im- 
ports (investment); and 3.2 percent, fuel. 
Principal countries of origin were: United 
States, I£16,338,473; United Kingdom, 
I£5,873,811; Italy, 1£3,161,015; Union of South 
Africa, I£2,851,068; Germany, I£2,252,201; 
Canada, I£2,227,364; Czechoslovakia, I£2,192,- 
439; Australia and New Zealand, I£1,910,503; 
and Turkey, I£1,885,008. Included among 
the imports were gifts, transfer of capital, 
and personal effects of immigrants valued 
at I£9,096,435 for which payment was not 
required. 

The value of exports, by classes of com- 
modities, was approximately as follows: Food, 
drink, and tobacco, I£6,047,000 (76 percent); 
raw materials, I£37,000 (0.5 percent); and 
manufactured articles, I£1,869,000 (23.5 per- 
cent). Principal items included citrus fruits, 
T£5,093,000; polished diamonds, I£1,352,000; 
fruit juices, I£843,000; artificial teeth, I£113,- 
000; and flavoring essences, I£104,000. Prin- 
cipal countries of destination were: United 
Kingdom, I£4,754,000; United States If£1,126,- 
000; Netherlands, I£598,000; Sweden, I£317,- 
000; and Switzerland, I£196,000. 

|Prior to September 18, 1948 (date of de- 
valuation of Israel pounds), the exchange 
rates were as follows: For imports from 
hard-currency countries, I£1—$3.02; for im- 
ports from soft-currency countries, If1= 
$4.03 (official rate); and for exports to all 
countries, I£1—$4.03 (official rate). Since 
September 18, 1949, the exchange rate for im- 
ports from and exports to all countries has 
been If£f1 = $2.80 (official rate) .] 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL ACCORD SIGNED WITH SPAIN 


The Governments of Italy and Spain an- 
nounced the signature at Rome on November 
17, 1949, of a new 1-year commercial accord, 
effective December 1, states a report from 
the United States Embassy in Madrid. The 
accord, signed after several months of in- 
terrupted negotiations, during which the 
previous accord expired, is expected to cover 
approximately $27,000,000 worth of trade in 
each direction. 

The agreement contains the provisions for 
clearing accounts and the lists of commodi- 
ties for which licenses will be facilitated 
which are now usual in Spanish bilateral 
commercial agreements. These lists express 
quotas in terms of United States dollars. 
These quotas will, in general, be distributed 
into semiannual quotas except for products 
of a seasonal character. The contracting 
parties agree to authorize payment for all 
items, within their respective regulations, 
without discrimination between items (a 
point frequently at issue in the administra- 
tion of these bilateral treaties). The usual 
Mixed Commission is established to super- 
vise operation, and particular provision is 
made to prevent the clearing account from 
getting out of balance. Full exchange of in- 
formation is provided. 

In addition to the provisions of the trade 
agreement proper, the payments accord 
specifies counterbalancing clearing accounts 
in the Instituto Espafiol de Moneda 
Extranjera and the Ufficio Italiano dei Cambi 
to be kept in dollars. Any balance in either 
account in excess of $2,000,000 in either di- 
rection must be reduced to $2,000,000 by the 
debtor’s transferring foreign exchange in a 
currency acceptable to the creditor. Two 
annexes list in detail the types of payments 
to be made through the Instituto and the 
Ufficio. It appears that allowance has been 
made for almost every kind of financial 
transaction except private transfer of capital 
for speculative or flight purposes. Although 
the types of payments in the two different 
accounts are quite distinct, it would appear 
that a total net working credit of $4,000,000 
in either direction between the two accounts 
could quite readily be achieved. 

Probably the most difficult problem in 
reaching the agreement was the question of 
the adaptation of Spain’s multiple rate of 
exchange, to which the Italians are known 
to be much opposed. In view of Italy’s fluc- 
tuating rate of exchange, the Spanish For- 
eign Exchange Institute does not quote basic 
or special exchange rates on the lira, and for 
this reason it was arranged to clear both 
currencies through dollar accounts with the 
Official statement of quantities in the treaty 
and prices on invoices in dollars. The rate 
to be used for payments will be calculated 
by using the official rates for exchange of 
commodities published by the Spanish For- 
eign Exchange Institute for pesetas against 
the dollar, and the average of the free-market 
quotations of the lira against the dollar in 
Rome and Milan on the day before the issu- 
ance of the payment order by the Ufficio 
Italiano dei Cambi. At present rates the 
exchange will vary from about 57 lire to the 
peseta, base, to 30 lire to the peseta, maxi- 
mum, for Spanish exports and 25 pesetas to 
the lira, maximum, for Spanish imports. 

Spain’s trade with Italy has been fairly 
heavy in the past few years. During 1948 
the principal items of Spanish imports from 
Italy were (converted to dollars from gold 
pesetas): Motor vehicles in the amount of 
approximately $1,721,000; other machinery, 
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$2,887,000; miscellaneous foodstuffs, $1,342,- 
000; chemicals and pharmaceuticals, includ- 
ing coal-tar products and paints and dyes, 
$1,341,000; and paper-making pulp, $354,000. 
Spain’s exports to Italy during 1948 were 
predominantly fish and fish products, which 
account for $6,024,000, followed by pharma- 
ceuticals and “vegetable chemicals” at $1,- 
074,000, miscellaneous foodstuffs at $553,- 
000, and oils and alcoholic beverages, $517,- 
000. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VOLUME OF ‘TRADE UNDER WESTERN 
GERMAN-JAPAN ARRANGEMENT To BE 
EXPANDED 


SCAP announced recently that the volume 
of trade between Japan and Western Ger- 
many under the terms of the trade arrange- 
ment signed on October 31 (see December 
5, 1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY ) 
would be increased by $5,000,000, bringing 
the total value of anticipated trade between 
the two areas to $25,000,000 for the period 
August 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950. This planned 
increase may be attributed to the availability 
of additional potash from Germany which 
will be exchanged for Japanese cotton grey 
and knit goods. 


CHANGES IN IMPORT SYSTEM 


Private imports were established in Japan 
as of January 1, 1950, in conformance with 
the recent Foreign Exchange and Trade Con- 
trol Law. A SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers) release of December 
27, 1949, outlines the following changes in 
the return of much of Japan's import trade 
to normal channels 

“The Supreme Commander has authorized 
the transfer of control of the equivalent of 
67 million dollars in pounds sterling and 
US dollars to the Japanese Government. The 
Bank of Japan, acting as agent for the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board, will take con- 
trol of these funds for the account of the 
Supreme Commander with full authority 
to delegate and redelegate its powers of oper- 
ation to the Foreign Exchange Bank in order 
to facilitate the implementation of private 
imports in accordance with foreign exchange 
control law and under SCAP surveillance. 

“Appropriate government agencies. will 
publish lists of goods and payments for 
which import licenses will be considered. 
Importers may apply directly to designated 
foreign exchange banks for licenses with 
which to effect private procurements in ac- 
cordance with such lists 

“Licenses will be considered by banks in 
accordance with fund availabilities as de- 
termined by the Bank of Japan as agent for 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board, and in 
general be issued on a _ first-come-first- 
served basis. The license will assure the 
importer that he may purchase with yen the 
foreign exchange needed to consummate his 
approved import. 

“Prior approval of appropriate government 
agencies is required for specified import 
transactions of a special nature. These re- 
quirements will be relaxed as rapidly as 
possible. 

“Goods and payments to be authorized 
have been programmed in a quarterly for- 
eign exchange budget which has been care- 
fully prepared by the Japanese Government 
and reviewed by General MacArthur's Head- 
quarters. 

“The budget itemizes expected proceeds 
from Japanese visible and invisible export 
and programs imports and payments in ac- 





cordance with the foreign exchange or trade 
arrangement credit determined to be ayai). 
able. 

“Using agencies or individuals are per- 
mitted to apply for funds within budget 
allocations. Working reserves are Provided 
in the budget to permit consummation of 
‘spot’ transactions not listed in the import 
program but of immediate benefit to the 
economy. A monetary reserve is provided 
which may be expended for special Purposes 
approved by the Japanese Government and 
validated by SCAP. 

“The Bank of Japan as agent for the For. 
eign Exchange Control Board will take title 
to the transferred funds on behalf of the 
Japanese Government and will be responsi- 
ble for maintaining central records and de. 
termining fund and credit availabilities upon 
which banks can issue imports licenses. 

“Open accounts under trade arrangements 
will be operated as at present until agree- 
ments can be finalized to permit such ac. 
counts to be maintained by the Japanese 
Government. In the interim Japanese 
Banks will be permitted to draw on such 
accounts in accordance with approved pro- 
cedures and principles 

“Adequate funds and specified portions of 
export proceeds will be retained in SCAP 
accounts to safeguard outstanding liabilities 
against these accounts. As liabilities are 
liquidated, additional funds will be released 
from the SCAP account. 

“Negotiations are being initiated immedi- 
ately to open correspondent relations be- 
tween Japanese and outside banks to nor- 
malize commercial practices and to pave the 
way for future credit lines to Japanese 
banks.” 

[Further details concerning the new im- 
port procedures, which are still to be an- 
nounced, will be published in ForeiGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY as they become available.| 

Imports purchased by appropriated funds 
continue to be handled on a Government 
level 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT SURTAX REDUCTIONS CONTINUED 
FOR UNDETERMINED PERIOD 


The Mexican reduction of the 15 percent 
export surtax, applying to most exports, has 
been continued in force for an indeterminate 
period, states an airgram dated December 9, 
1949, from the United States Embassy, 
Mexico City. The reduction, amounting to 
80 percent of the surtax (from 15 percent to 3 
percent) on most products, was to have ex- 
pired on December 5, 1949. The new instruc- 
tions to the Mexican customhouses indicate 
that the continuation of the reductions is 
to be retroactive to December 5, 1949, so that 
there will be no break in the application of 
the decree which provided for these reduc- 
tions. There may be some modifications in 
the amount of the reduction on certain 
tariff fractions or in the list of fractions to 
which these reductions apply. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 
8, 1949, for an announcement of the Mexican 
decree published on July 4, 1949, which pro- 
vided for these reductions in the export 
surtax. | 


OFFICIAL CUSTOMS VALUATIONS ON MISCEL- 
LANEOUS IMPORTS GREATLY DECREASED 


The Mexican official customs valuations on 
various products, including soft fibers, glass 
tile and mosaic, manufactures of aluminum, 
certain steel wire, steel staples, certain cotton 
cloth, and manganese oxides have been great- 
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jy reduced by a circular (No. 9) issued by the 
Ministry of Finance, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 5, 1949, and effective 5 
days later, according to a report dated De- 
cember 7, 1949, from the United States Em- 
passy at Mexico City. 

The Mexican import tariff fractions in- 
yolved are shown in the accompanying table: 


Old New 
valua- | valua- 
Fraction Product tions tions 
(in (in 
pt SOS pe SOS 
1 30),.24 Soft fibers, not specified 
‘ Hem 
ross kilogram l a 
Flax lo 12.0 
Ramie do 93. 45 None 
Other do 1,40) | 
434.30 Gla labs, mosaic, 
ind tile do 1. 65 1. 25 
» 1.30 Manufacture of alumi 
num, not specified 
Rivets of aluminum 
gross kilograms 24.00 13. 70 
Other do 24. 00 1W10 
53.04 Wire of iron or steel, 
tinned or galvanized, 
over 3 and up to 10 mil 
limeters in diameter 
ross kilogram 1. 64 1.00 
4.24 Staples of iron or steel or 
of sheets of all kinds, 
fo USs¢ 
legal kilogran 9 31 5 00 
4.19.60 Plaited cotton fabric 
tat oe aver 
whe conta i la 
at “ Tals T 1 « 
lk is, up tol ent 
me Vick 
legal kilogram 217.42 8. 00 


6.11.10 Oxides of mineral origin, 


Whenever the official valuations are higher 
than the invoice value they are used for the 
assessment of the ad valorem part of the 
import duty. If the invoice value is higher, 
it is used for assessing the ad valorem part 
of the duty 

{Information regarding Mexican duty 
rates and official valuations on imports into 
or exports from that country may be ob- 
tained upon request from the American 
Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the Field 
Offices of the Department.] 


PRIVATE IMPORTS AND EXporT, TRADE IN 
CONTROLLED COMMODITIES ABOLISHED 


The Mexican Government has designated 
the Compania Exportadora e Importadora 
Mexicana, S. A., a quasi-official Government 
agency (known as the CEIMSA), as the sole 
importer-exporter of all the commodities 
under import or export control in Mexico, as 
well as of the commodities prohibited im- 
portation or exportation, by a decree pro- 
mulgated in the Diario Oficial of December 
24, 1949, and effective from that date, states 
a telegram dated December 28, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

The CEIMSA will handle all normal com- 
mercial operations as well as barter operations 
in controlled commodities, either for its own 
account or for the account of third parties. 
The required import and export permits 
issued by the Ministries of Finance, Econ- 
omy, or Agriculture, depending on the par- 
Ucular commodity, will continue to be is- 
sued by those Ministries, but only to the 
CEIMSA 

There are about 200 commodities which 
require an import permit, and about 300 that 
are subject to the export-permit require- 
ment, 

[See ForricN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 23, 1948, for an announcement of the 


January 16, 1950 


list of commodities that require an import 
permit in Mexico; ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 16 and November 15, 
1948, for announcements of the export-per- 
mit requirement for about 300 commodities, 
and ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 19, 
1947, and July 11, 1949, for announcements 
of the list of commodities prohibited impor- 
tation. | 

Specific information concerning the prod- 
ucts under import- or export-permit require- 
ment, or prohibited importation or exporta- 
tion in Mexico, may be obtained from the 
American Republics Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


LOOMS FOR PRODUCING ARTICLES OF RAYON: 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR IMPORT PERMIT RE- 
QUIREMENT 


The Mexican Government has added, to the 
list of commodities for which a prior permit 
is required, looms for the production of 
articles into which rayon enters, according 
to a decree dated December 10, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 12, 
and which became effective on December 22, 
1949. The required prior import permits will 
be issued by the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, but only for modern automatic ma- 
chines, and provided the combined output of 
existing rayon mills and of the machines to 
be imported does not exceed the domestic 
and export demand. 

All commodities requiring a Mexican prior 
import permit may now be imported only by 
the Compania Exportadora e Importadora 
Mexicana, S. A. 

This decree repeals a previous decree of 
November 6, 1945, which had transferred the 
import control over rayon yarn and fiber to 
the Ministry of National Economy. Accord- 
ingly, the Mexican import control over rayon 
yarn and fiber now reverts to the Ministry of 
Finance. |See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 15, 1945, for an announcement of 
the Mexican decree of November 6, 1945.] 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
ARGENTINA SIGNED 


The first postwar trade and payments 
agreement between Norway and Argentina 
was signed at Buenos Aires on August 9, 1949, 
according to reports from the United States 
Embassies there and at Oslo. The agree- 
ment, which is strictly bilateral in character, 
calls for an interchange of goods during the 
period August 24, 1949, to August 23, 1950, 
to a value of 80,000,000 Norwegian crowns in 
each direction (1 Norwegian crown 
US$0.14). The principal Norwegian exports 
will be newsprint (24,850,000 crowns), other 
pulp and paper products (28,150,000 crowns), 
preserved and fresh fish (4,300,000 crowns), 
cement, wallboard, and calcium carbide. 
Argentina's exports will include corn, bran, 
seed, flour, and oilseed meal (33,500,000 
crowns); hides (17,000,000 crowns); barley, 
rye, and oats (11,500,000 crowns); and que- 
bracho extract, washed wool, and meats. 

One of the provisions of the agreement 
permits either party to insure through its 
own nationals any shipments to or from the 
other, provided that the shipment is made for 
the account of the seller or buyer in the first 
country. This means that a shipment made 
on ac. i. f. basis would be insurable through 
a firm in the exporting country, whereas a 


shipment on a f. o. b. basis would be insured 
by a company in the country of destination. 

All payments between the two countries 
will be effected in Norwegian crowns, and 
balances exceeding 20,000,000 crowns will be 
transferred in gold or some freely convertible 
third currency. In accordance with an Ar- 
gentina request, provisions were included in 
the agreement to protect Argentina in the 
event of a change in the crown price of gold 
based upon crown-—dollar (U. S.) parity, a 
change which actually occurred on Septem- 
ber 19, 1949. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CANCELATION OF REGISTRATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Bank of Paraguay has announced the 
complete cancelation of Resolution No. 9 
of November 21, 1949, which required the 
registration or reregistration of all import- 
ers in Paraguay, according to a report dated 
December 22, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy in Asuncion. 

The cancelation was induced by an ap- 
peal submitted to the Bank by the Para- 
guayan Importer’s Association which pointed 
out that discriminatory measures against 
foreigners and establishment of minimum 
working capitals are unconstitutional and 
contrary to the Commercial Code. 

Resolution No. 10 of the same date which 
required the registration of sales agents has 
not been canceled, but it is believed that 
it may be modified in the near future. 

|For announcement of Resolutions 9 and 
10 see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 2, 1950.] 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MODIFICATIONS CONCERNING PERU- 
VIAN DutTy CONCESSIONS APPLIED TO 
ANGLO-PERUVIAN TRADE AGREEMENT OF 
1936 


As a result of negotiations effected in 
Lima, December 7, 1949, between the Peru- 
vian Government and the British Embassy, 
duty reductions accorded to imports from the 
United Kingdom under the provisions of the 
Anglo-Peruvian Commercial Agreement of 
1936 have been suspended on some 26 tariff 
items, according to an Official announcement 
in El Peruano, December 7, 1949. Conse- 
quently, the affected goods (which include 
certain textiles and textile manufactures, 
chemicals, ceramic products, and prepared 
paints) will be subject to the payment of 
the rates of import duty as fixed in the new 
Peruvian Import Tariff which became opera- 
tive September 26, 1949. Similar products 
from the United States, which heretofore 
have been granted the same duty reduction 
in accordance with the most-favored-nation 
provision of the 1942 United States-Peru 
Trade Agreement, also will be subject to the 
rates of import duty as fixed in the Import 
Tariff Schedule. 

As of the same date, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has decided to concede to Great Brit- 
ain most-favored-nation treatment, regarding 
customs concessions, only for those articles 
actually included on the basic list of im- 
portable merchandise and which may be im- 
ported freely from all countries. 

[See Commerce Reports of November 7, 
1936, for original announcement of Peru- 
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United Kingdom Commercial Agreement, and 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 17, 
1949, for announcement concerning Articles 
Which May Be Imported. | 


SUPERINTENDENCY OF FoopD SUPPLIES 
CREATED 


A Supreme Decree of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment of December 6, 1949, created a Su- 
perintendency of Supplies in the Ministry 
of Agriculture to handle problems of acquisi- 


tion, distribution, commerce, and control of 


food products, according to a dispatch of 
December 15 from the United States Embassy 
at Lima. Although the office became effec- 
tive December 6, the contemplated program 
itself was scheduled to be initiated about 
January 1, 1950. The object of the new or- 
ganization is stated to be the centralization 
of the handling of foodstuffs, such as wheat, 
meat, milk, fish, and certain other food 
products which have been acquired, dis- 
tributed, or controlled by various agencies 
within the Ministry of Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT ANALYSIS OF PETROLEUM 
PrRoDUCTS Now REQUIRED 


As a step to protect the domestic con- 
sumer, a resolution of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of December 6, 1949, requires that 
sellers of petroleum products must hence- 
forth require a governmental analysis of 
their products before placing them on the 
domestic market, states a dispatch of Octo- 
ber 11, 1949, from the United States Embassy 
at Lima. 

Previously, distributors introduced, sold, or 
substituted oil products without obtaining 
permission from the Government and with- 
out specifications officially being known. 
Now the Bureau of Industries does not reg- 
ister any product brand that does not have 
a certificate of analysis issued by the Bureau 
of Petroleum. This certificate must be pub- 
lished by the seller and be available to con- 
sumers in both Lima and the Provinces. The 
resolution provides a period of 90 days for 
present distributors who have unregistered 
and unanalyzed products on sale in which 
to carry out the new requirements. 


Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


DEALINGS IN GOLD SUBJECT TO LICENSE 


On December 14, 1949, the Central Bank 
of the Philippines issued instructions rela- 
tive to dealings in gold. All locally mined 
gold and/or gold-bearing metals in any 
form, except jewelry, in the possession of 
any person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion, must be reported to the Central Bank, 
and the disposal of such gold and/or metals 
is subject to license, according to the Central 
Bank circular, provisions of which were re- 
ceived by telegram from the United States 
Embassy in Manila. 

If gold and/or gold-bearing metals are 
sold abroad in bullion or semimanufactured 
form by a person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration engaged in extracting gold, the 
seller must deposit the foreign exchange 
proceeds of the sale in a bank designated by 
the Central Bank, to the credit of the Cen- 
tral Bank. The Bank will pay the owner 
of the gold and/or metals sold the equiva- 
lent of the foreign exchange in Philippine 
currency at the Central Bank's buying rate. 

All gold and/or gold-bearing metals which 
may be owned or possessed by persons, firms, 
associations, or corporations, who are not 
engaged in mining and/or extracting gold, 
must be deposited with the Central Bank, 
which may sell such gold and/or metals for 
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account of the owners. In case the gold 
and/or metals in bullion or semimanufac- 
tured form are sold abroad by the owners, 
the collection of proceeds of the sale are to 
be handled by an authorized bank in Manila, 
and the owners, prior to shipment, must ob- 
tain a license from the Central Bank, which 
will have the purpose of insuring the law- 
ful disposal of the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds of the sale. The owners will be paid 
in Philippine currency the equivalent of the 
foreign exchange proceeds at the Central 
Bank's buying rate. 

Imports of gold for industrial, artistic, or 
professional uses may be allowed under 
license and the gold shall be deposited with 
the Central Bank upon arrival. Withdraw- 
als of imported gold by owners may be made, 
as needed, by applying to the Central Bank 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TREATMENT OF Goops STORED IN 
CUSTOMS WAREHOUSES 


Latest information on the customs treat- 
ment of goods stored in Rumanian customs 
warehouses has been summarized in the 
German publication Aussenhandelsdienst, 
No. 45, of November 10, 1949 

Storage fees for import, export, and tran- 
sit shipments amount to 5 lei per day per 
100 kilograms after three free days of grace 
have passed. Shipments which have not 
been cleared through the customs within 30 
days are considered as ‘abandoned merchan- 
dise”’ and a fee of 10 percent of the customs 
duty will be imposed “Abandoned mer- 
chandise” will be auctioned off after 15 days 
have passed. For goods imported for proc- 
essing only, the customs duties have to be 
paid at entrance of the goods and will be 
refunded at reexportation of the processed 
merchandise. Such goods will be provided 
with a customs seal 


CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN NOW REQUIRED 
ONLY FOR CERTAIN COM MODITIES 


The Rumanian General Direction for Cus- 
toms no longer requires that, for the pur- 
pose of clearing customs, certificates of ori- 
gin have to be presented for all commodi- 
ties, according to the German publication 
Aussenhandelsdienst, No. 45, of November 
10, 1949. 

Furthermore, invoices and import certifi- 
cates no longer have to be examined by the 
Rumanian consulates in the county of ori- 
gin. Certificates of origin will be demanded 
only for certain commodities which are to 
be announced by Rumanian authorities 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


RESUME OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOLLOWING CURRENCY DEFLATION 


Following devaluation of the Southern 
Rhodesian pound last September in unison 
with the pound sterling, the British (self- 
governing) colony of Southern Rhodesia 
embarked on a new policy directed toward 
elimination of existing internal economic 
controls. Reflecting this policy, the Min- 
ister of Finance announced in the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament on October 20, 1949, 
that as of the following day, all internal 





price controls would be abolished with the 
exception of those relating to the sale of 
certain scarce commodities. The Minister 
also announced the cancelation of all Subsj- 
dies paid to producers by the Government 
except that for milk, and the removal] of 
building restrictions except in the munici- 
palities of Salisbury and Bulawayo. Hoy. 
ever, rents and hotel and boarding-houge 
charges remain subject to Government con. 
trol as do the selling prices of such com. 
modities as gasoline, lubricating oil, bags, 
cement, lumber, certain iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and various foodstuffs, including meat, 
bread, butter, maize, and wheat. 


COMMODITY PRICE READJUSTMENT SEEN 
EN 


The removal of price controls may mean 
a general upward readjustment in the price 
levels of all goods. In the case of thoge 
commodities still remaining under control, 
price increases already have in some jp. 
stances been announced by the Government 
The latter also has authorized an increase 
in the subsidy paid to milk producers. The 
Government, however, has taken the position 
that devaluation offered an unusual Oppor- 
tunity for the colony to decontrol its econ. 
omy and that some upward readjustment of 
prices and the cost of living was inevitable in 
any event 


FOREIGN-TRADE TRENDS 


Southern Rhodesia’s devaluation of the 
pound is expected to improve the position 
of the colony's export commodities, espe- 
cially tobacco, chrome ore, and asbestos, al- 
though the colony's unfavorable trade bal- 
ance may be further aggravated if the cost 
of imports goes up. Southern Rhodesia con- 
tinues to report a heavy import balance, giy- 
ing serious concern to the authorities in the 
colony 

The colony’s imports for 8 months ended 
August 30, 1949, totaled £33,705,337 as com- 
pared with £27,733,416 for the corresponding 
period of 1948, and exports amounted to £22,- 
075,130 in the 8-month period of 1949 as 
compared with £19,084,210 reported for the 
corresponding period of 1948. The import 
balance thus rose from £8,648,473 in the 1948 
period to £11,630,207 in the 1949 period. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES TO INCREASE 


As a result of the devaluation, the colony 
faces an increase in public expenditures, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Finance. In- 
creasing Government costs, together with a 
possible increase in interest rates on newly 
borrowed funds, will result in higher Gov- 
ernment expenditures in coming years 
Prior to devaluation, Government and mu- 
nicipal services cost £15,000,000 annually, 
but the Minister of Finance has estimated 
that these same services will now cost an 
additional £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 

In order to meet the rising level of living 
costs for government employees, the South- 
ern Rhodesian Government introduced a 
system of allowances to supplement regular 
salary schedules. These allowances will be 
paid to government employees and will vary 
in accordance with a cost-of-living index 
maintained by the colony 


1 e 
Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES REVISED 


The Spanish Government established re- 
vised special exchange rates on exports of 
almonds and filberts, by an order of Novem- 
ber 25, states a report of December 5, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Madrid. 
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The revised rates, in pesetas to the dollar 
(former rates in parentheses) are as fol- 
lows: Almonds, 24.09 (19.71); filberts, 26.28 
(21.90). 

The former rates were fixed by an order of 
October 9, 1949. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 14, 1949.) 


SpECIAL EXCHANGE RATE FOR TOBACCO 
IMPORTS 


The Spanish Government has established 
a special exchange rate for imports of to- 
bacco, at 24.09 pesetas to the dollar, by an 
order of December 3, according to a report of 
December 5, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Madrid. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 


(Dated November 22, 1949) 


There has been no important change in 
the Swedish internal economy during the 2 
months following devaluation. The Gov- 
ernment’s program of increased farm sub- 
sidies has been generally accepted and prices 
and wages continue stabilized. Production 
continues unchanged at high levels and un- 
employment at levels even below what might 
be expected for normal change of jobs and 
other temporary reasons. After devaluation, 
the stock market, especially for industrial 
shares, has been strong with considerable 
volume 

Study of the possibilities arising from de- 
valuation has been centered primarily in the 
question of diversifying Swedish exports 
The Government has offered funds to aid in 
marketing research and is expanding its 
commercial services in the United States. In 
addition, the Government is encouraging ex- 
ports to the United Staes by giving prefer- 
ence in the issuance of import licenses to 
exporting manufacturers It is too early yet, 
however, to gage the effect of devaluation on 
exports to hard-currency areas. 

The Government has recently emphasized 
that it does not wish continued import con- 
trols to become the basis of a protective sys- 
tem for uneconomic domestic production 
The Minister of Commerce has urged that 
qualified manpower be released from pro- 
tected industries to more competitive lines 
Sweden has indicated its restlessness under 
the system of bilateral trade agreements by 
supporting OEEC moves to provide more flex- 
ibility in competition and trade between the 
countries concerned 

Trade records for the first 9 months of the 
year indicate an excess of imports in the 
amount of 163,000,000 crowns (1 Swedish 
crown = $0.193) as compared with an ex- 
cess Of 1,037,000,000 crowns during the like 
period of 1948. This reflects increased ex- 
ports of about 8 percent and decreased im- 
ports of about 18 percent. During the 
month of September, there was a consider- 
able increase in the volume of both imports 
and exports with exports up 21 percent and 
an excess of exports in the amount of 34,000,- 
000 crowns 

Exports in the first 9 months showed in- 
creases in shipments of timber and a de- 
crease in pulp and paper shipments. There 
were also important increases in shipments 
of iron ore, ships, and prefabricated houses 
There was a decrease in exports of chassis 
for automobiles and passenger cars. In- 
creases were reported in imports of iron and 
steel products, copper, and corn. Decreases 
were reported in imports of petroleum prod- 
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ucts, mineral oils, coal and coke, automobile 
parts, and chassis for automobiles. 


FINANCE 


The Riksbank’s holdings of gold and for- 
eign exchange showed a substantial increase 
for the second month after devaluation, 
namely, 74,000,000 crowns for October 15— 
November 15 (103,000,000 crowns for Sep- 
tember 23—October 15). This favorable de- 
velopment was reported to be attributable 
primarily to an expansion of exports. Un- 
official sources estimated that Sweden’s 
sterling reserves were about £35,000,000 on 
November 15. 

On October 29, the Government an- 
nounced the conclusion of an agreement 
with Finland for the repayment of that 
country’s debts to the Swedish Government. 
The various Swedish Government credits ex- 
tended to Finland were to be consolidated on 
January 1, 1950, into a single loan amount- 
ing to 445,000,000 crowns and bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 percent beginning in 1952. 

Under the terms of the trade agreement 
between Sweden and Russia (not to be con- 
fused with the 5-year credit agreement). 
Russia had accumulated by the end of 1948 
a balance of about 30,000,000 crowns. At 
that time Russia succeeded in obtaining an 
exchange-rate guaranty on this balance. At 
the time of devaluation, the amount of the 
balance was still about 30,000,000 crowns, 
and as a result of the exchange-rate guar- 
anty, it has now been increased to about 
43,000,000 crowns, which Sweden hopes to 
liquidate by the means of additional exports. 

In an effort to prevent the flight of capital, 
the Foreign Exchange Office has prohibited 
sales of dollar securities by one Swedish 
resident to another. Dollar security hold- 
ings may still be sold in the United States, 
but the proceeds must be tendered to the 
Riksbank. Previously, dollar securities were 
sometimes sold at a premium in crowns to 
Swedish buyers planning to emigrate or 
travel to the United States. 

On October 24, the Government submitted 
to the Riksdag its proposals for price sub- 
sidies to offset higher costs of imports re- 
sulting from the devaluation. The total 
program for the remainder of the budget 
year ending June 30, 1950, amounts to 190,- 
000,000 crowns and is calculated to more 
than compensate for the immediate effects 
of devaluation on the cost-of-living index, 
with the net result that the index will be 
brought down, at least initially, by one point. 
Commodities to be subsidized include hides, 
tanning materials, cotton, coffee, flour, pork, 
cheese, sugar, meat, and household fuel. An 
excise tax on margarine is to be abolished 
temporarily. The price of tobacco is to be 
left unchanged for a prolonged period by 
requiring that the present large stocks be 
sold at existing prices. Proposals for reduc- 
ing indirect taxes will be placed before the 
Riksdag early next year. Farm and import 
subsidies together are expected to increase 
the Swedish budget deficit by 256,000,000 
crowns 

On November 12, Finance Minister Skdld 
reaffirmed that the Government had no in- 
tention of introducing subsidies for a pro- 
longed period. He stated that the plan was 
that they should not be continued beyond 
the end of 1950, and that it was hoped that 
by that time import prices will have dropped 
so that the removal of subsidies will not lead 
to a rise of domestic prices. 

The proposed subsidy program succeeded 
in winning the consent of the central labor 
organizations to a continued wage freeze, but 
it appeared likely that this time industrial 
workers might insist on writing escape 
clauses into wage contracts, calling for an 
8 percent increase in wages in the event the 
cost-of-living index reaches 169. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 


OEEC principles for the liberalization of 
trade have found application in the Swedish- 
Danish supplementary trade agreement of 
October 24, 1949, under which 15 percent of 
the commodity exchange will be freely 
licensed. A mutual freeing of specified com- 
modities also has been made in the new 
Swedish-Italian trade agreement of Novem- 
ber 16, 1949, which abolishes barter trade 
between the two countries, and provides that 
payments will henceforward go through nor- 
mal banking channels. 

Under Sweden’s recent trade protocol and 
payments agreement with Poland, total im- 
ports from Poland through October 31, 1950, 
are planned to amount to 265,000,000 crowns. 
The Polish trade deficit vis-a-vis Sweden will 
amount to 165,000,000 crowns, of which 100,- 
600,000 are to be used for amortization of 
Swedish State credit, 40,000,000 are for other 
amortizations and interest, and 20,000,000 
are for a reserve in the event that Polish 
coal and coke deliveries fail to come up to 
the agreed yearly total of 3,000,000 metric 
tons. Sweden is to pay for part of the Polish 
coal deliveries in pounds sterling. On the 
basis of a special agreement, Poland has 
agreed to indemnify losses of private Swedish 
claimants, whose property has been national- 
ized in Poland, to the extent of 34 percent of 
a total claim of 340,000,000 crowns. The 
amount of the indemnification is payable 
during a period of 17 years. 


AGRICULTURE 


An Official survey of crop conditions as of 
October 15 indicates improved prospects for 
spring wheat, fodder roots, and hay as com- 
pared with the last survey on August 15. 
Above-normal yields are expected for win- 
ter wheat, rye, and mixed grain; normal or 
below-normal yields are expected for other 
crops. Except for potatoes and root crops, 
the 1949 harvest has been very satisfactory, 
and about at the same level as the record 
crop harvested last year. 


INDUSTRY AND POWER 


Rainfall in October and the first half of 
November has been satisfactory, and it is 
expected that there will be no need to in- 
troduce a general rationing of electric power 
this winter. Minor restrictions in the in- 
dustrial use of electricity might become 
necessary, but the restrictions, if any, prob- 
ably will not affect households. 

The Swedish Waterfalls Board completed 
early in November the construction of two 
new 200,000-volt power-transmission lines 
totaling in length 425 kilometers. The con- 
ducting wires on these lines are installed 
in accordance with the so-called duplex 
system. 

Gasoline rationing in Sweden was abol- 
ished on November 11 but the Government 
then stated its intention to maintain pres- 
ent extra gasoline taxes as a deterrent to 
excess consumption. The Government pre- 
dicts an annual increase in consumption of 
180,000 cubic meters despite price increases 
caused by the devaluation. 

Although there has been no real improve- 
ment in the labor supply, Swedish iron 
mines produced during the 9-month period 
ended September 30 about 11,000,000 metric 
tons of iron ore with an average metal con- 
tent of 62 percent. This was more than the 
quantity produced during the first 9 months 
in any previous year since 1937, when the 
output for the entire year totaled 15,000,000 
tons. 

Export shipments for 1949 through Sep- 
tember totaled 10,100,000 tons and contin- 
ued during October and November at an 
estimated stepped-up monthly rate of 
1,400,000 tons. This was far in excess of the 
monthly average of less than 1,000,000 tons 
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exported during 1948. Trade sources believe 
that export shipments during the remainder 
of 1949 will bring the year’s total to some- 
thing approaching the prewar peak of 14,- 
000,000 tons. 

The main current recipients of Swedish 
ore, in order of importance, are the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, the United States, West- 
ern Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

During the past month, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment abolished its system of priority in 
allocating finished steel to consuming in- 
dustries, thereby giving domestic mills a 
greater freedom to exercise choice as to cus- 
tomers. Exceptions were made, however, 
with respect to thin steel sheets—still in 
very short supply—and to the requirements 
of industries producing for national defense. 

Although still hampered by the manpower 
shortage, the Swedish steel industry, thanks 
to a satisfactory fuel and power supply, pro- 
duced more pig iron in the 8-month period 
ended August 1949 than in any correspond- 
ing period since 1944, and more crude and 
finished steel than in first 8 months of any 
previous year. The Swedish Iron Masters 
Association reports the following produc- 
tion figures in thousands of metric tons, for 
the first 8 months of 1949; figures for the 
same period in 1948 are in parentheses: 

Pig iron, 519 (477); steel ingots and cast- 
ings, 849 (788); and finished steel (rolled 
and forged), 592 (524). 

There was a marked improvement in the 
domestic supply of finished steel during the 
past month because of expanded domestic 
output and imports totaling 428,000 tons 
through August. The continued expansion 
of domestic production is expected to cush- 
ion the effects of any curtailment of imports 
from Bizonal Germany and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg necessitated by rising crown prices of 
German and Belgian steel. Efforts are being 
made to obtain more finished steel from the 
United Kingdom as a means of utilizing 
Sweden’s large sterling balances. 


TOURISM 


Travelers visiting Sweden numbered ap- 
proximately 252,000 (excluding Scandina- 
vians) during the first 10 months of 1949, 
compared with 219,000 in the same period 
of 1948. In view of the limited capacity of 
Swedish hotels and ocean transportation, 
tourist experts conclude that Sweden is un- 
able to handle an appreciable increase in 
summer visitors above the 1949 figure. In- 
stead, attempts will be made to promote 
off-season travel mainly among persons plan- 
ning study and professional visits. The na- 
ture of the northern winter, it is believed, 
would render unsuccessful any efforts to pro- 
mote off-season pleasure travel to Sweden. 


LABOR 


On November 3, 1949, the General Council 
of the Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (LO) recommended to LO unions 
that the current wage freeze be extended 
through 1950. Unions were to file answers 
by December 15, and there was no doubt 
in Swedish labor quarters that they would 
follow the recommendation as they did in 
the preceding year. The General Council’s 
action constituted an affirmation of their 
predevaluation recommendation of Septem- 
ber 8, 1949. This time, however, the Council 
added the condition that employers accept 
an escalator clause, such as that which civil 
servants now have, under which wages will 
be raised automatically in the event of in- 
creases in the cost-of-living index. Negotia- 
tions with the Government and the em- 
ployers on this point were to begin by De- 
cember 15, the deadline for the individual 
national unions’ actions on the General 
Council’s recommendation. 
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The Central Organization of Salaried Em- 
ployees (TCO) still stands by its September 
18 recommendation to its affiliated unions to 
extend all wage agreements. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY TO LIBERALIZE TRADE 


An agreement to liberalize trade between 
Sweden and Western Germany was signed at 
Frankfort am Main on November 26, 1949, 
to be effective from December 1, 1949, until 
November 30, 1950, according to a report from 
Frankfurt dated December 7. This agree- 
ment amends the protocol covering trade and 
payments signed on April 19, 1948. 

Western German imports from Sweden of 
the following commodities will be licensed to 
the amounts remaining under existing trade 
agreements, as follows: Wood pulp, about 
$6,000,000; sawdust, $15,000; paper, $1,650,- 
000; fish, $1,000,000; canned fish, $100,000; 
seeds, $800,000; spirits, $50,000; and electric- 
light bulbs, $100,000. Western Germany has 
agreed to grant import licenses freely for all 
other goods originating in or manufactured 
in Sweden. 

Sweden at the same time undertook to 
grant import licenses for a list of Western 
German goods as provided in existing agree- 
ments, valued at $6,765,000, by November 30. 
1950, of which 50 percent was to be licensed 
by January 1, 1950. The list includes textiles 
($2,000,000); automobiles and parts ($1,- 
000,000); and various types of metal goods, 
machinery, instruments, pharmaceuticals, 
and consumer goods. 

In addition, Sweden will grant import li- 
censes up to the value of $1,000,000 during 
January 1950, and again during April 1950, 
to cover additional deliveries of the follow- 
ing Western German products: Automobiles 
and parts, textiles, musical instruments 
sporting goods, toys and ornaments, jewelry 
wine, plastic articles, and articles of leather 
rubber, and wood. 

In an amendment signed on November 26, 
1949, to the payments agreement between 
Western Germany and Sweden, the Swedish 
Government agreed not to call for settlement 
of any credit balances accruing to it through 
the operation of the agreement, and Western 
Germany will not call for dollar settlement 
unless its credit balance exceeds 80,000,000 
Swedish crowns 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES REQUIRED TO IMPORT AND EXPORT 
CHEMICAL AND MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND 
PREPARATIONS 


Under Decision No. 196 of the Syrian Min- 
istry of Hygiene and Public Assistance, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of November 10, 
1949, and effective October 25, 1949, a license 
issued by the foregoing agency will be re- 
quired for the importation into and exporta- 
tion from both Syria and Lebanon of chemical 
and medical supplies and preparations of all 
kinds, including prepared milk for infants, 
states an airgram dated December 6 from 
the United States Legation, Damascus. 

Any such goods that left their source of 
origin before the publication date of Decision 
No. 196 are excepted from its terms provided 
that the Ministry of Hygiene and Public As- 
sistance had been so notified within the 15 
days following said publication date. 





A prospective importer of goods covered 
under the Decision must hereafter submit 
an application to the Ministry of Hygiene and 
Public Assistance stating the kinds and quan- 
tities of goods he wishes to import, the name 
of the factory and country from which he 
plans to import them, the price of the pur- 
chase and filing charges, the approximate 
time of the arrival of the goods, their desting- 
tion, and means of transportation. A pros- 
pective exporter of such goods must also 
submit an application stating the kinds and 
quantities of goods to be exported and the 
country of destination. Violators of the 
Decision’s terms are subject to penalties. 


ryy 

Turkey 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated December 9, 1949) 


Commercial activity in Turkey during 
November was sustained by a fairly steady 
movement in export trade, which has re- 
sulted in a sharp reduction in the import 
surplus. During the first 10 months of 1949 
(latest data available) exports totaled 
T£501,000,000 (T£1= $0.357 in U. S. currency) 
and imports T£600,000,000, indicating an im- 
port surplus of T£99,000,000; this compares 
with an import surplus of T£245,548.410 in 
the like period of 1948, when _ exports 
amounted to T£369,922,730 and imports to 
T£615,471,140 

Domestic sales of local and imported 
goods continued to be extremely slow. The 
domestic trade turn-over was affected not 
only by reduced purchasing power, attributed 
particularly to short crops of wheat, but also 
to overstocKing in some lines, especially tex- 
tiles, and to a severe credit shortage 

The official wholesale and regional food- 
price indexes for October showed contra- 
seasonal declines for the second consecutive 
month, as did the cost-of-living index for 
Istanbul. The trend of gold prices and for- 
eign exchange on the free market was also 
downward he rate for the black-market 
dollar dropped to T£4.33 from T£4.50, where- 
as the compensation dollar was steady within 
a range of T£4.90 to 5 (official rate is 
T£2.80) 

Additional agreements for the purchase of 
grains recently were concluded. On Novem- 
ber 26 an agreement was signed at Damascus, 
Syria, for the purchase of 50,000 tons of 
wheat, and one was also signed at Amman, 
Jordon, for 7,500 tons of barley. Preliminary 
reports indicate that the cereal situation will 
show an improvement during 1950, with 
larger distributions of improved seed and 
more farm machinery available 

The corner stones of two new and comple- 
mentary government textiles mills were laid; 
one at Denizli, in the western cotton-grow- 
ing area, and the other at Izmir. The em- 
ployment situation continued to deteriorate 
during November, with more dismissals, par- 
ticularly in private textile and metal-working 
industries in the Istanbul area, reported. 

Budget proposals for the year beginning 
March 1, 1950, as submitted to the Grand 
National Assembly, show estimated revenues 
of T£1,312,381,043 (T£1,251,802,894 approved 
in 1949) and expenditures at T£1,467,330,043 
(T£1,371,875,627), indicating a deficit of 
T£154,949,000 (T£120,072,733). The principal 
increases are for pensions (T£27,000,000 
more, owing to a new retirement law, which 
was to become effective January 1, 1950); for 
mineral production (T£27,000,000 more for 
the Eti Bank): and increases totaling 
T£53,000,000 for the Ministries of Public 
Works (especially roads), Agriculture, Na- 
tional Education, and Health. The appro- 
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priation for the Ministry of National Defense 
remains virtually unchanged, _ totaling 
T£458,207,454; this represents 31 percent of 
total appropriations (or 36 percent if secur- 
ity organs outside the Ministry are included). 
The Minister of Finance indicated that the 
pudget includes investment items aggregat- 
ing T£227,000,000. 

The Central Bank Statement of November 
96, as compared with October 22, showed an 
improvement of T£21,000,000 in the foreign- 
exchange position, although there was still a 
net liability on this account of T£12,000,000 
excluding clearing accounts. The improve- 
ment resulted almost entirely from an in- 
crease in nonconvertible currency holdings. 
Note circulation totaled T£886,000,000, a de- 
crease of T£19,000,000 from the preceding 
month, whereas other changes were negli- 
gible. 

Other recent developments included the 
signing of an air-transport agreement with 
Italy in Ankara on November 25, 1949, and 
an international conference of major opium- 
producing countries, which began in Ankara 
on November 21. 


Union of 
South Afric: 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated December 14, 1949) 


Import controls continued to be a lively 
topic of discussion during November, par- 
ticularly in the light of improvement in the 
gold and sterling position of the South Afri- 
can Reserve Bank. As of November 25, 1949, 
the Reserve Bank statement revealed gold 
holdings of £31,610,553, as compared with 
£29,358,318 at the end of October, while for- 
eign bills discounted (sterling holdings) had 
risen from £28,250,457 to £39,725,505 during 
the month under review. The ratio of gold 
reserves to public liabilities also improved 
slightly—from 35 percent to 38.1 percent. 

Despite the apparent improvement in the 
Union's sterling and gold position, a great 
deal of uncertainty continued to exist as to 
the Government's import plans for 1950 
Fear that continued import control would 
lead to widespread unemployment in indus- 
try was expressed by the President of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Industries at the 
Chamber's annual meeting. Stressing that 
some industries had already felt the impact 
of import control by finding it difficult to 
obtain capital goods and raw materials, 
the afore-mentioned official conceded that 
“* * * import control could not be re- 
moved at once as the dangers were too great 
but there must be a gradual relaxation if 
the serious effects of large-scale unemploy- 
ment in the near future were to be avoided.” 

In support of the forecast of the President 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Industries, it is 
reported that the full impact of import con- 
trol was being felt in Durban harbor, result- 
ing in a sharp reduction in ship arrivals and 
in some unemployment of both European 
and South African workers. Blaming import 
control, an official of the Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Association is asserted to have ex- 
pressed the view that nearly half of the 450 
wholesale clothing factories in the Union, 
employing approximately 33,000 European 
and non-European men and women, might 
have to shut down temporarily early in 1950. 

Toward the end of the month (November) 
the Minister of Economic Affairs announced 
that a special currency quota for the impor- 
tation of general consumer goods not in- 
cluded in the so-called prohibited list would 
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be granted for the first 6 months of 1950. 
According to the Minister’s statement this 
special quota would be small in the initial 
stage, being calculated on the basis of 10 
percent on the f. o. b. value of each appli- 
cant’s total importations of consumer’s goods 
from all sources during 1948. He further 
stated that “* * * in view of the fact 
that the importation of certain essential and 
capital goods will exhaust most of the limited 
sources of hard currency, it will be necessary 
at this stage to limit the importation of 
consumer goods to soft-currency countries.” 
(For details see item under Tariffs and Trade 
Controls, which follows this Airgram.) 

Import statistics released for October 1949 
show an increase of more than £2,000,000 in 
the Union's total oversea imports as com- 
pared with the September figure of £15,629,- 
598, and £29,748,369 for October 1948. Over- 
sea imports in the first 10 months of 1949 
declined by more than £20,000,000 as com- 
pared with the first 10 months of 1948, the 
comparative figures being £243,933,979 and 
£266,045,134. During October, oversea ex- 
ports totaled £14,141,888 (£11,668,465 in Sep- 
tember) as compared with £10,981,463 in 
October 1948. Exports in the first 10 months 
of 1949 amounted to £106,195,229. 

In the field of finance, aside from the im- 
proved sterling position attributed to the 
resumption of capital inflow from the United 
Kingdom, the principal development appears 
to have been the “failure” of the Union's 
£10,000,000 loan on the London market. It 
is reported that only 16 percent of the loan 
was subscribed, leaving the underwriters 
with the remaining 84 percent. Public re- 
action to this development was mixed. Some 
analysts expressed no particular surprise 
that the South African loan was unsuccess- 
ful but apparently did not expect that the 
underwriters would be left with such a large 
unsubscribed amount. Failure of the loan 
was mainly attributed to the low rate of in- 
terest which rendered the issue unattractive 
to British investors, and unsettled conditions 
in the British gilt-edged market. 

At the Eighteenth Congress of the Cape 
Eastern Public Bodies, Dr. H. J. van Eck, 
Chairman of the Industrial Development 
Corporation, said that in the past 10 years 
South African industry had become more 
competitive and more efficient. The de- 
velopment of local economic industries would 
increase foreign trade which would, in its 
turn, pay for more imports. It is important 
that foreign industries with established 
markets in South Africa consider carrying 
on a part of their manufacturing activity in 
this country. South Africa’s balance-of- 
payments difficulties pointed to the neces- 
sity of making the fullest use of capital re- 
sources. 

Wool sales during November were firm, 
with practically all types in keen demand. 
The market indicated an average rising 
trend of 7'4 percent above the closing sales 
in October or approximately 34 percent over 
June closing sales. The combined average 
price for the period between October 22 and 
November 30 was 47.45 pence per pound. 
Present official estimates indicate that the 
1949-50 wool clip for the Union, South-West 
Africa, and Basutoland may approximate 
210,000,000 pounds as compared with a pre- 
vious unofficial estimate of 194,000,000 
pounds. 

November rains eased the situation in the 
drought-stricken areas considerably, al- 
though some areas including that at Queens- 
town in the eastern Cape Province and the 
western Orange Free State and western 
Transvaal remained affected by drought. 

Reports from the deciduous fruit-growing 
area in the western Cape Province indicated 
that the production of most fruits, except 
canning peaches, grapes, and apples, will be 


considerably lower in the 1949-50 season than 
in the 1948-49 season. Yields of some va- 
rieties of plums are expected to be 40 percent 
lower than in 1948-49, and apricots will prob- 
ably show a decline of 10 to 15 percent. In 
several districts the pear crop is considered 
to be a failure, and a reduction in some 
varieties of peaches is expected. The esti- 
mated decline in production is the result of 
the abnormally warm and dry weather which 
was experienced during the winter months. 

November estimates place the production 
of sugar in Natal from the 1949-50 crop at 
573,871 short tons; earlier estimates (Septem- 
ber) were for an output of 580,250 short tons. 

Meat supplies on markets began to decline 
during the latter part of November. Live- 
stock in many of the principal producing 
areas were not in proper condition for mar- 
keting and were being held for marketing at 
a later date in view of the improved pasture 
conditions resulting from general rains. 

Gold production in the Transvaal in No- 
vember 1949 amounted to 970,249 fine ounces 
valued at £12,043,216, as compared with 991,- 
060 fine ounces valued at £12,301,532 in Octo- 
ber, according to statistics released by the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines. The decrease 
in gold production in November may be at- 
tributed largely to the reduction in the aver- 
age grade of ore treated in adjustment with 
the devaluation of South African currency 
and the consequent increase in the Union 
Treasury’s buying price for gold. The num- 
ber of native laborers on gold mines at the 
end of November increased to 299,430 from 
297,810 on October 30. 

South African coal sales in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 20.380,541 short tons, 
an increase of 935,272 tons over the corre- 
sponding period in 1948 when the previous 
high record was established. 

Oversea markets for the Union’s asbestos, 
chrome and manganese ores, corundum, and 
platinum-group metals remain firm, and, 
with the continuing improvement in the in- 
ternal transport situation, the general over- 
all prospects of the Union’s mineral indus- 
tries appear encouraging. 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNOR OF SOUTH AFRICA RESERVE BANK 
COMMENTS ON EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


Devaluation has contributed to a marked 
improvement in the Union of South Africa’s 
balance-of-payments position, but it still 
will be necessary to retain import and ex- 
change controls “for some time,” according 
to the Governor of the South African 
Reserve Bank. 

Addressing the South African Society of 
Bank Officials in Pretoria on November 23, 
1949, the Governor of the Reserve Bank com- 
mented on the effect of devaluation on the 
country’s financial position and pointed out 
that between mid-September and November 
18, the Union’s gold and exchange resources 
had risen by £17,500,000—from a low of £52,- 
100,000 to £69,600,000. Of the November 
total, gold reserves accounted for £31,000,000, 
valued at the predevaluation statutory price 
of 172 s. per fine ounce. [The statutory price 
of gold has not yet been increased to the 
postdevaluation price of 248 s., and the Gov- 
ernor indicated that the Reserve Bank would 
not revalue its gold reserves until the existing 
price is changed by statute.] 

This sudden favorable change in the 
Union’s financial position was attributed by 
the Governor to the increasing effectiveness 
of the import-control regulations imposed 
last July and to the increased capital inflow 
following devaluation. Referring to devalua- 
tion, the Governor observed that the action 
will tend to stimulate a greater inflow of 
private investment capital and that it will 
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also tend to improve the Union’s terms of 
trade by virtue of an increase in the relative 
purchasing power of gold not only in de- 
valued countries but “probably also in the 
United States and Switzerland which may 
be compelled to lower their export prices to 
retain at least part of their existing mar- 
kets.” He cautioned the country against 
over-optimism, however, and implied that 
continued austerity would be necessary if 
the Union were to maintain successfully its 
financial equilibrium during the next 4 years 
when heavy investment would be required to 
bring the new Orange Free State gold mines 
into production. 

The Governor closed his review with a brief 
survey of the internal financial position of 
the Union. He indicated that with the 
mobilization of idle funds by the new Na- 
tional Finance Corporation, the Government 
had been able to reduce its borrowings from 
the Reserve Bank from £51,000,000 to £26,- 
000,000 during the past 2months. The inflow 
of capital into the Union had improved the 
cash reserves of the commercial banks. This 
improvement in reserves had reflected itself 
in an increase in the local money supply 
which also had been favorably influenced 
by the increased revenue accruing to the 
gold-mining industry. The Governor cau- 
tioned, however, that this reversal of pre- 
viously deflationary trends carried with it 
the danger of a new inflation and that the 
recent increase in interest and discount 
rates had been effected to combat such a 
possibility. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITED IMPORTS OF CONSUMER GoopDs 
To BE PERMITTED FROM SOFT-CURRENCY 
COUNTRIES 


On December 2, 1949, the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs announced to the press that 
import permits would be granted for the im- 
portation of limited quantities of consumer 
goods from soft-currency areas during the 
first half of 1950 and that the “prohibited 
list’’ would be extended to include certain 
categories of luxury and semiluxury piece 
goods. 

The Minister stated that upon application 
by an importer permits will be granted for 
the importation of consumer goods from 
soft-currency countries for the first half of 
1950, calculated on the basis of 10 percent 
of the f. o. b. value of each applicant’s total 
importations of consumer goods from all 
sources during 1948. These permits are to 
be valid only for goods not included in the 
prohibited list and which are shipped from 
the supplying countries not later than June 
30,1950. According to the Minister, all avail- 
able hard-currency exchange during the first 
half of 1950 will be earmarked for essential 
raw materials and capital goods, and, conse- 
quently, during this period “it will be neces- 
sary to limit the importation of consumer 
goods to soft-currency countries.” 

The press announcement urged importers 
to use their permits for the importation of 
goods not available from local sources and 
of the types most urgently required by the 
community in general, particularly the mid- 
dle- and lower-income groups. To insure 
against the use of too much of the avail- 
able exchange for the import of luxury and 
semiluxury piece goods, the existing maxi- 
mum-price-control mark-up of expensive 
piece goods will be revised and the list of 
prohibited imports will be extended to in- 
clude the following: 

Cottons falling under customs tariff item 
61 (d) the f. o. b. price of which exceeds 
4 shillings a square yard; cottons falling 
under customs tariff item 76 (a) the f. o. b. 
price of which exceeds 3s. 4d. a yard (30-in. 
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base); woolens and wool mixes falling under 
customs tariff item 76 (b), excluding wor- 
steds, the f. o. b. price of which exceeds 
6s. 8d. a yard (30-in. base); worsteds fall- 
ing under customs tariff item 76 (b) the 
f. o. b. price of which exceeds 12s. 6d. a 
yard (30-in. base); art silks and rayons fall- 
ing under customs tariff item 76 (c) (1) the 
f. o. b. price of which exceeds 5s. 5d. a yard 
(30-in. base); all silks falling under cus- 
toms tariff item 76 (c) (11). At the same 
time, a slight concession will be made to 
importers of nylon hosiery in that the ceil- 
ing price of 65 shillings a dozen given in the 
prohibited list will be increased to 72 shil- 
lings a dozen, owing to the rise in price of 
nylon hosiery overseas. 

[On March 4, 1949, the Union Government 
issued a comprehensive list of all commodi- 
ties prohibited from importation from all 
sources. Copies of the complete “prohibited 
list’ are available from the British Common- 
wealth Branch, Areas Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, or from any of the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. For the original 
announcement of the prohibited list, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 11, 1949 
See also FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 24, 1949, for details of other recent im- 
port-control developments in the Union.| 


T 
Uruguay 
~ 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated December 20, 1949) 


Business, in general, in Uruguay picked up 
during November and December, owing partly 
to heightened export and import trade. Re- 
tail sales increased in volume largely because 
of holiday purchases. 

The wool market has become active. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 bales a week were exported 
during the past month Wool prices in- 
creased about 10 percent. Current quota- 
tions in Montevideo are between 19 and 20 
pesos per 10 kilograms for standard grades 
The United States has continued to be the 
largest buyer, having taken an average of 
3,500 bales per week. Since October 1, the 
beginning of the wool season, a total of 
29,394 bales of wool have been sold, of which 
18,996 were purchased by the United States. 
During the week of December 12, 7,251 bales 
of wool were sold, registering what is reported 
to be the highest weekly total since 1945 
The United States took 5,858 bales. Traders 
are optimistic, and increased wool sales have 
served as a stimulus to many fields of 
business. 

Reports from all quarters indicate that 
there are large numbers of cattle. Climatic 
conditions have been favorable, although in 
some sectors water supplies are somewhat 
low. The Government price parity of 0.28 
pesos per kilogram live weight for chilled- 
quality steers, ended November 30. The new 
decree fixing prices for the first 2 weeks of 
December was announced somewhat abruptly 
during the last few days of November, and 
producers did not have sufficient time to 
move many cattle to market before the lower 
price became effective. The new price was 
established at 0.27 peso, and it was reported 
that for the last half of December there 
might be a further drop to 0.26 peso 

Entries of wethers and lambs have been 
heavy. Plants are working at full capacity. 
Prices paid to producers are fixed by agree- 
ment between the packers and the Govern- 
ment. It is reported that the companies 
cannot operate profitably at prices fixed by 
the authorities. Although the loss is sup- 
posed to be made up to them, the Govern- 





ment already Owes several million pesos on 
this account, and there is grave concern on 
the part of foreign packing houses concern. 
ing this matter. 

Export demand for meat has been limiteg 
during the past few months, although it is 
expected that the recently signed German. 
Uruguayan Agreement will stimulate Sales 
after the first of the year. t present, total 
production goes to the United Kingdom. The 
Ninth Bulk Meat Contract with the Uniteg 
Kingdom has not been signed to date (De. 
cember 20, 1949) owing to last-minute dif. 
ferences of opinion over payment procedure 
It is understood that these have been settled, 
and signing appears to be imminent. Pack. 
ing of corned beef for the United States has 
stopped in view of the price decline there. 

Current reports indicate that the 1949 pro. 
duction of grains and feeds will be con. 
siderably under that of 1948, owing to un. 
favorable weather conditions The wheat 
crop is estimated at only 275,000 metric tons 
compared with 512,000 in 1948. The yield 
has been low in the main wheat growing area 
mainly because of hot, dry weather 

The money market has continued to be 
tight, with loanable funds scarce. Because 
of the shortage of dollars, trade has been 
turning toward the European countries. 
Inasmuch as this entails more Cash against 
documents for financing imports, the lack 
of credit has been accentuated 

In late November the dollar in the free 
market strengthened, increasing from an 
average of about 304 pesos to 100 dollars to 
about 311 In mid-December the peso 
strengthened, the dollar falling to about 284 
but closing on December 19 at 290. The 
Argentine market has influenced these fluc- 
tuations, as have the increased sales of wool 
Import exchange sales have also increased 
fairly substantially, and it appears that the 
control authorities are becoming somewhat 
more liberal with licenses. It is reliably 
reported that the Bank of the Republic (as 
of December 20) has close to US $28,000,000 in 
unallocated exchange 

Uruguay's favorable balance of trade has 
continued to show improvement. A favor- 
able balance of more than US#$7,000,000 in 
October brought the favorable balance for 
the calendar year to October 31—with all 
countries in all currencies—to the equiva- 
lent of US%30,744,000. Adjustments due 
from the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Bulk 
Meat Contracts with the United Kingdom 
may be expected to increase this figure by 
several million dollars. Up to October, the 
United States and Great Britain together 
supplied 44 percent of Uruguay's imports 

The local tourist season, commencing in 
December, got off to a bad start, despite ef- 
forts of the Government and private organ- 
izations to promote such trade. The great 
majority of tourists come from Argentina 
and the adverse exchange rate, coupled with 
Argentine restrictions, has thus far operat- 
ed to restrict the number of Argentines com- 
ing to Uruguay’s beach resorts 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION FIXED FOR 
OILSEED CAKE 


By a resolution of the Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Official Gazette of Decem- 
ber 2, 1949, the following specific classifica- 
tion for oilseed cake has been created and 
is effective from December 26, 1949: No. 35- 
bis—Cake and other waste from the extrac- 
tion of vegetable oils ... 0.15 bolivar per 
kilogram 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


MODERNIZATION OF BRAZIL’S AIRCRAFT 
FLEET 


Brazil’s airline, Viacao Aérea Sao Paulo, 
Ss. A.. (VASP) plans to modernize its fleet 
and is negotiating for the purchase of five 
twin-engined 38-40 passenger air liners of 
United States manufacture. VASP expects 
to finance this aircraft purchase out of its 
recently authorized increase of capital to 
100,000,000 cruzeiros (US$1= 20 cruzeiros). 


Y . 
Chemicals 
SULFUR PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Sulfur production by gold mines in Aus- 
tralia continued to improve in the third 
quarter of 1949 after lack of transportation 
during the coal shortage. The volume of 
concentrates recovered in the third quarter; 
however, it was below that in the preceding 
quarter. 


Basic SLAG PRODUCTION; FERTILIZER 
EXPORTS, BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


With a drop in steel production, output of 
basic slag in Belgium-Luxembourg has de- 
clined in recent months. 

Exports of both nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilizers dropped to a low level in October 
1949; the devaluation of certain European 
currencies is believed to have been partly 
responsible. However, exports of potassic 
fertilizers were high in both September and 
October. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the first 
10 months of 1949 increased $2,728,000 in 
value over those in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Totals were $33,011,000 and $30,- 
283,000, respectively, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, TAIWAN, CHINA 


Taiwan's (China) imports of ammonium 
sulfate in 1948 totaled 175,230 quintals (1 
quintal= 220.4 pounds), according to the 
Bureau of Statistics of the provincial gov- 
ernment. Imports of other fertilizers 
amounted to 158,715 quintals; in addition, a 
small quantity of potassium chloride was 
imported. 


PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH AND CAUSTIC 
SopA, FRANCE 

Production of soda ash in France in Octo- 

ber 1949 increased to 49,560 metric tons from 

36,260 tons in September, according to sta- 
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tistics of the French Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce. Average monthly output in 
the third quarter of 1949 was 34,125 tons. 

Output of caustic soda in October 1949 in- 
creased to 12,495 tons from 10,510 in Sep- 
tember. The third quarter monthly average 
was 14,910 tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF SULFURIC ACID, 
HUNGARY 


Sulfuric acid is manufactured in Hungary 
by two plants—the Hungaria Chemical & 
Metallurgical Works in Budapest and the In- 
dustrial Explosive Co., Ltd., at Peremarton. 
The output is not sufficient for domestic 
needs, but completion of a new factory is 
not contemplated until the second year of 
the new Five-Year Plan. 


HuNGARY To OBTAIN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
From U.S. S. R. 


The Hungarian fertilizer industry expects 
to obtain from the U. S. S. R. a material 
known as Kolatin (phosphate rock), to be 
used in the manufacture of superphosphate. 
This product comes from the Kola Peninsula, 
near Murmansk. Formerly, Hungary im- 
ported its supplies of phosphate rock from 
North Africa. 


CAUSTIC-SODA AND CHLORINE PLANT 
PRODUCING, INDIA 


The Delhi Cloth Mills chemical works, 
India, completed and put into production in 
the second quarter of 1949 a 5-ton caustic- 
soda and chlorine plant. 


ALLOCATION OF FERTILIZER TO COTTON 
Crop, INDIA 


The Government of India has allocated 
15,000 tons of ammonium-sulfate fertilizer to 
the 1950-51 cotton crop, to be used in irri- 
gated areas where its value will be certain. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Japanese production of certain industrial 
chemicals in October 1949 was as follows, in 
metric tons (September figures in paren- 
theses): Soda ash, 11,077 (8,723); sulfuric 
acid, 234,690 (214,521); and calcium carbide, 
35,087 (35,860). 


PaciFic ISLANDS, SOURCE OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock 


It is expected that Christmas Island, to- 
gether with Nauru and Ocean Islands, can 
meet the annual requirements of Australia 
and New Zealand for phosphate rock, which 
are estimated at 1,500,000 long tons in 1951- 
52. The agreement between the two coun- 
tries for the exploitation of the deposits on 
Christmas Island has passed the Australian 
House. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADVISORY CONFERENCE, PAKISTAN 
Pakistan has one soda-ash factory. The 


plant is said to be operating at capacity— 
20,000 long tons annually. The Industrial 








Advisory Conference decided recently that 
the country should have a capacity of 50,000 
tons of soda ash by the fiscal year 1954—55, 
based on an estimate of requirements; the 
establishment of a 30,000-ton plant in 
Western Pakistan by that time was recom- 
mended. 


Studies approved by the conference state 
that supplies of sodium chloride are more 
than sufficient to meet expected rquirements 
for production of soda ash and caustic soda. 
It was recommended, however, that Govern- 
ment assistance in the procurement of other 
raw materials, land, power, and technical 
advice be made available. State participa- 
tion in the establishment of the industry 
was not considered necessary at this time. 


MANUFACTURE OF CARBON DISULFIDE, 
PARAGUAY 


Industrias Quimicas Paraguayas (SUD- 
ECA), Paraguay, has been granted a 10-year 
concession to manufacture carbon disulfide 
for insecticides. The company plans to ob- 
tain about 50 percent of its raw materials 
from domestic sources. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, PHILIPPINES 


Imports of fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rials by the Philippines in the second quarter 
of 1949 were valued at $378,000. Ammonium 
sulfate was the principal item and the United 
States was the chief source, followed by 
Belgium and Canada. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION, TAIWAN, CHINA 


The provincial government coal committee 
reported that Taiwan’s (China) coal con- 
sumption and exports (including bunkers) 
totaled 91,394 metric tons in November 1949, 
as follows: Local consumption, 73,341 tons; 
ships’ bunkers, 14,804 tons; and exports, 
3,249 tons. 

The coal-production goal for December 
was set at 85,000 tons; total requirements 
were expected to amount to 145,800 tons. 
The difference was to be met from stocks 
on hand. 

The Taiwan Coal Production and Market- 
ing Committee has decided to limit 1950 
production to 1,200,000 tons, a reduction of 
480,000 tons from the 1949 production goal 
and 449,000 tons below the 1948 output. 
The cut-back is believed to arise from diffi- 
culties in arranging for the export of surplus 
coal. 


CoaL Exports, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Coal exports, excluding bunkers, from the 
Union of South Africa, increased progres- 
sively during 1949—-from 307,463 short tons 
in the first quarter to 483,033 tons in the 
second and 560,839 tons in the _ third. 
Bunker coal shipments during the first 9 
months of the year totaled 508,128 tons. 
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Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


REFINERY CONSTRUCTION, BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Senate has approved a 
statute authorizing the Banco Central to 
obtain additional credits from a United 
States bank of US$3,350,000 to be used for 
the Cochabamba and Sucre petroleum re- 
fineries now under construction by an Amer- 
ican contractor. This proposed law now 
must be acted upon by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES TO Favor HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION IN BREMEN, GERMANY 


Announcement has been received from 
Bremen, Germany, of a considerable reduc- 
tion in income taxes which will affect favor- 
ably the financing of house construction. 
The reduction in taxes is being made in 
order to promote the formation of private 
capital for housing construction purposes. 
It is hoped to enable the construction of 
up to 300,000 houses annually for the next 2 
years and an increase in the rate thereafter. 

Cement production in North Rhine- 
Westphalia has reached a high peak since 
the termination of the war. In October 1949 
the output totaled 307,000 tons. Cement 
factories were producing at about 35 percent 
of capacity. 

Brick production was somewhat less in 
October than in September, being affected 
by a short supply of coal. Total production 
in October amounted to 99,000,000 bricks. 

Roofing tile in Bremen is in short supply. 
Belgium is reported to be the only country 
in western Europe with tile available for 
export. The trade estimates on the ‘basis of 
orders that there is a shortage of 200,000,000 
roofing tiles in Western Germany. 


Activiry CONTINUES In REYNOSA (TAN- 
MAULIPAS) DISTRICT, MEXICO 


Construction activity in November 1949 
continued at an all-time peak, states a report 
from Reynosa, Mexico, private home and 
commercial building comprising the major 
portion. 

Funds are reported to be available and 
necessary planning is completed for im- 
proving and expanding a needed sanitary 
water-supply system. Street-paving improve- 
ments in downtown Reynosa also are to be 
undertaken as soon as the paving equipment 
arrives. 

Construction proper has not started at the 
Falcon dam site other than the improvement 
of access roads on the Mexican side. Con- 
tracts for site clearance were reported to be 
let in late December with a call for bids 
for earth moving to follow soon. 


CONTRACT AWARDS ON BARRIO SCHOOLS 
SUSPENDED, PHILIPPINES 


Because of the inability of the contractor 
to complete a project for 372 Barrio schools, 
suspension of the contract was ordered. An 
offer of an American contractor to substitute 
prefabricated structures is being considered. 


CONSTRUCTION AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
In U. K. 


The house-construction program in the 
United Kingdom has been reduced from 
200,000 to 175,000 houses a year, controlled 
by the number of licenses issued. This cut 
does not affect construction by local authori- 
ties (houses owned by town and country 
councils) but eliminates private building 
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which is now slightly in excess of 30,000 
houses a year. 

In the building-material field there are 
reported a shortage of brick, a surplus of 
roofing tiles, and around-the-clock produc- 
tion of cement with 20 percent going to the 
export market. 

Effort is being expended, through radio 
broadcasts, to sell the British public on the 
value of heat insulation, as a means of con- 
serving coal and of making living quarters 
more comfortable. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 


tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


INDIA’S INTEREST IN IMPORTING FROM 
JAPAN 


Electrical equipment, including hydroelec- 
tric machinery, was given special emphasis 
by a Japanese trade delegation on a recent 
visit to Bombay, India. Delivery from Japan 
almost as quickly as from the United States 
is alleged. 

Recent production of electrical equipment 
in Japan was as follows: 

Item - 1948 1949) 
Standard motors__...number_. 156, 000 247, 000 


Standard transformers _.do 71, 000 98, 000 
Measuring instruments _do-_-_-- 948, 000 1, 389, 000 
Storage batteries _- do... 1, 415, 000 900, 000 


Wire and cable 


thousand meters. 64. 867 53, 000 


! Year based on 9 months’ data. 
PROJECTS IN ITALY 


New projects of the Hydroelectric Co. of 
Piedmont, Italy, representing 15.30 percent 
of the national program, will supply an addi- 
tional 998,900,000 kw.-hrs. annually. Plants 
included are as follows: 


Potential annual capacity 


Project location (Kilowatt-hours) 


Turbigo on Ticino River____-_-- 70, 000, 000 
S. Barthelemy, Aosta Valley___. 23, 400, 000 
Pontey, Aosta Valley___....._-. 107, 000, 000 


Avise, Aosta Valley___..._--.-. 292, 000, 000 


The extension of transmission lines and 
installation of new lines for operation at 220 
kv. in the Aosta-Valley and the construction 
of a new cable network for a substation in 
Turin also are included. 


CREDIT FOR PURCHASE OF GENERATING 
EQUIPMENT, NETHERLANDS 


For the purchase of generating equipment 
by the Netherlands Government during the 
next 5 years, a credit of 28,000,000 Swiss 
francs has been set up by three Swiss manu- 
facturers (1 Swiss franc=$0.2324, U. S. cur- 
rency). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


SEED CROPS, CANADA 


Production of Canadian hay and pasture 
seed crops of all types, with the exception 
of western rye grass, has declined since 1948, 
according to preliminary estimates of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The alfalfa 
and clover crops were particularly light in 
the 1949 season, compared with 1948, when 
record crops of red clover, alsike clover, sweet 





clover, and alfalfa were harvested. 
grass seed crops also were somewhat lighter 
than those of 1948, but the reductions were 
not as great as in the case of the clovers. 
Production in 1949, by kinds, with compara- 
ble data for 1948 in parentheses was as fo}. 
lows, in pounds: Alfalfa, 8,718,000 (21,385,- 
000); alsike clover 2,564,000 (9,400,000); reg 
clover, 4,855,000 (16,086,000); sweet clover 
21,754,000 (28,840,000); timothy, 5,108,009 
(5,634,000); brome grass, 6,050,000 (7,944. 
000); crested wheat grass, 300,000 (676,000) ; 
western rye grass, 123,000 (115,000); Ken. 
tucky blue grass, 80,000 (580,000); Canadian 
blue grass, 140,000 (250,000); creeping reg 
fescue, 1,200,000 (1,558,000); and bent grass, 
2,000 (4,000). 

The 1949 production of major vegetable 
seeds, such as beans and peas, showed sharp 
declines from 1948. Output of bean seeqg 
was 1,787,650 pounds as compared with 2,366,- 
194 pounds in 1948, and pea seed totaleq 
5,012,975 pounds compared with 14,153,869 
pounds in 1948. 

Asparagus, lettuce, onion, radish, and 
sugar beet seed in 1949 were all well above 
the 1948 levels. Production of asparagus 
seed in 1949 amounted to 20,240 pounds, 
compared with 4,120 pounds in 1948, lettuce 
seed, 27,050 pounds (14,739 pounds in 1948); 
onion seed, 68,988 pounds (39,713 pounds in 
1948); radish seed, 21,945 pounds (13,567 
pounds in 1948); and sugar beet seed, 402,759 
pounds (296,346 pounds in 1948). 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


CACAO CROP, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The 1948-49 cacao crop of Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, was unofficially estimated 
at 12,644,276 pounds, compared with the 
bumper 1947-48 crop of 17,099,632 pounds. 
The export value of cacao in the calendar 
year 1948 was 8,353,312 B. W. I. dollars. 
(B. W. I. $1 equals US$0.8443 before devalu- 
ation; at present B. W. I. $1—US80.5864.) 
The export value of cacao did not reach 
$3,000,000 until 1947, and only in 1940 was 
$2,000,000 exceeded. The $3,000,000 value had 
already been exceeded at the end of the 
first 6 months of 1949. The Customs reported 
8,958,096 pounds were shipped at an f. o. b. 
value of $3,178,615 by July 31, 1949. 

Exports from Trinidad in the first 9 months 
of 1949 totaled 12,626,664 pounds. The United 
States received the bulk of the crop or 
6,602,950 pounds, and the United Kingdom 
took 3,993,632 pounds. The United States 
received 1,898,950 pounds more Trinidad 
cacao than the allocation set at the begin- 
ning of the crop year, whereas the United 
Kingdom allotment of 3,920,000 pounds was 
exceeded by only 73,632 pounds. 

Stocks on September 30, 1949, totaled 81,- 
589 pounds, compared with 124,924 pounds 
at the end of the 1947-48 crop year. 


MEXIco’s COFFEE CROP 


The 1949-50 Mexican coffee crop is fore- 
cast at about 950,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). This is 
a reduction of about 14 percent from the 
1948-49 crop unofficially estimated at 1,100,- 
000 bags, and an increase of about 7 percent 
over the 1947-48 crop Officially estimated at 
886,000 bags. 

Inasmuch as there is a tendency for the 
coffee crop to alternate between good years 
and off-years, it is logical to assume that 
the bumper crop of 1948-49 will be followed 
by a lesser crop in 1949-50. This fact, 
coupled with the generally inadequate rain- 
fall and hot, dry weather at the time of 
flowering, is largely responsible for the eXx- 
pected decline. 
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gtocks on hand on October 1, estimated at 
about 70,000 bags, probably were enough for 
domestic consumption needs until the end 
of 1949 when the new harvest began to 
come on the market. Ordinarily there is 
little, if amy, carry-over; any available 
stocks usually are handled by the exporters 
and, by the end of the coffee year, have 
practically disappeared. 

Despite the expected decrease in the 1949— 
50 crop, the total quantity exported in 1950 
may be almost as great as in 1948-49 because 
of the exportation of lower grades of coffee. 

As one of Mexico’s leading export com- 
modities, coffee is extremely important. Of- 
ficial statistics on green coffee exports in the 
past 4 coffee years were as follows: 1948—49, 
704,433 bags; 1947-48, 531,000 bags; 1946-47, 
472,783 bags; and 1945-46, 563.037 bags. 

The United States is Mexico’s leading 
coffee market. Official statistics on exports 
of green coffee to the United States in the 
past 4 coffee years were as follows: 1948-49, 
696,000 bags; 1947-48, 525,883 bags; 1946-47, 
447,866 bags; and 1945-46, 543,508 bags. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
CANADIAN SEED POTATOES 


Canadians have supplied the following in- 
formation on seed potatoes exported from 
Canada to the United States: The certifica- 
tion system is set up and operates on the 
basis of Canadian production of seed po- 
tatoes of various qualities and the Domin- 
ion’s own needs; there are three types of 
seed—Foundation, Foundation A, and Certi- 
fied; the lowest grade—certified—is reported 
to be as good as any seed type produced else- 
where and better than most; all Foundation 
stock and some of Foundation A come within 
the virus limit of 0.1 percent, whereas Certi- 
fied stock contains a maximum of 2 percent; 
not enough Foundation stock is produced in 
Canada to meet total domestic and export 
needs; production in 1949 was expected to 
be 1,500,000 bushels of Foundation stock; 
7,500,000 bushels of Foundation A stock, 
9,600,000 bushels of Certified stock were pro- 
duced in 1949; amd normally 75 percent of 
seed exports to the United States are the 
Certified type 


CUBAN CITRUS FRUITS 


Cuban grapefruit production in the 1949— 
50 crop year may total 17,000,000 units, or 
about 13 percent more than in the preced- 
ing year. The output will be larger than 
forecast earlier, partly because growers on 
the Isle of Pines have intensified cultviation 
in line with the improved outlook for profit- 
able marketing in the United States. 

Orange production in the 1949-50 crop 
year is estimated roughly at 250,000,000 units, 
or 17 percent less than in the 1948-49 crop 
year. Production of limes probably will not 
amount to more than 55,000,000 units, about 
8 percent less than in 1948-49. 

Citrus exports usually consist mostly of 
grapefruit with occasional small shipments 
of oranges and limes. Grapefruit exports 
during the 1948-49 season (all from the Isle 
of Pines) totaled 100,629 crates, according 
to reliable sources. This was 138 percent 
over the preceding season but 28 percent 
less than the annual average prewar (1935 
39) exports. 

The past export season was profitable for 
Isle of Pines growers, who received an aver- 
age net return of about $1.85 per crate of 
grapefruit on the tree. As field production 
costs reputedly are $1.25 to $1.30 per crate, 
growers’ net profits were 55 to 60 cents per 
crate. 
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Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Colombian production of milled rice in 
1949 now is estimated by the trade and some 
official sources at 130,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with an estimate of 120,000 tons in 
1948. With normal weather conditions, it 
appears that the upward trend will continue 
in 1950 with a total crop of from 135,000 to 
140,000 metric tons. 

Colombia was a net exporter of rice in 
1949. Total exports, which went to Vene- 
zuela and Jamaica, amounted to only 740 
metric tons, but it is significant that no 
imports of rice were officially reported during 
the year. In 1946 exports of rice totaled 
6,431 metric tons, but by 1947 the importa- 
tion of 6,102 tons was required to meet mini- 
mum domestic requirements. It also was 
necessary to import 1,522 tons during the 
first 6 months of 1948, and there were no 
exports in either 1947 or 1948. The most 
significant fact about foreign trade in rice 
in the past 10 years (from 1940 to 1949, in- 
clusive) is that both exports and imports 
have been nominal, notwithstanding a rap- 
idly rising rate of domestic production. 

Officials of the Colombia National Supply 
Institute have expressed the hope that ex- 
ports may be increased to 6,000 or 7,000 tons 
during the calendar year 1950. 


Spices and Related Products 


INDONESIAN PEPPER 


In the third quarter of 1949, the pepper 
trade in Indonesia witnessed fantastically 
high prices with a peak of 25 guilders a kilo- 
gram (US$2.98 a pound) on September 26 for 
black Lampong and 35 guilders a kilogram 
(US$4.18 a pound) for white Borneo pepper. 
Whereas basically this price increase can be 
attributed to world shortages, unsettled con- 
ditions in the producing areas and the lack 
of confidence in the Indonesian guilder 
among the Chinese dealers were contributing 
factors in the domestic market. 

Estimates of the 1949 crop in Lampong 
vary. Output probably will not exceed 4,000 
metric tons, or about 10 percent of the pre- 
war average. Because of unsettled political 
conditions it was impossible to make an 
adequate survey of the condition of existing 
pepper gardens and the extent of new 
planting. 

At the end of August 1949, there were 
725,100 pepper vines standing in Banka com- 
pared with 400,000 in August 1948, and some 
12,000,000 vines before the war. There is 
much interest in pepper cultivation, and work 
is progressing in the planting of new vines 
and the upkeep of old stands. Lampong- 
type plants are preferred to Banka type for 
new plantings. Production of Banka white 
pepper in 1949 probably will not exceed 200 
metric tons. 

Production and stocks of pepper in Borneo 
are unknown but are considered unimport- 
ant. Interest in pepper cultivation is re- 
ported in East Borneo, but a shortage of 
planting material has thus far prevented any 
extensive development. 

Exports of white pepper from Indonesia 
in the first 8 months of 1949 amounted to 
24,730 net kilograms, of which the Nether- 
lands took 18,176 net kilograms, Singapore 
4,415 kilograms, and other countries 2,139 
kilograms. Exports of white pepper in all of 
1948 amounted to 792,473 kilograms, with 
the United States as the leading customer, 
taking 438,142 kilograms and the Nether- 
lands 281,468 kilograms. 

Exports of black pepper in the January-— 
August period of 1949 totaled 2,187,391 kilo- 
grams. Singapore took 1,826,449 kilograms, 


and the United States 330,193 kilograms; 
the remainder went to the Netherlands and 
Germany. Exports of black pepper in all of 
1948 amounted to 942,525 kilograms, with 
Singapore taking 534,550 kilograms and the 
Netherlands 407,975 kilograms. 


General Products 


GLASSWARE PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


The current production of glassware in 
Belgium is only 55 percent of the 1937 level; 
the low rate is attributed to the fulfilling 
of domestic demands and the loss of foreign 
markets. 

During the period January—September 
1949, 137 metric tons of glassware (approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the production) were 
exported to the United States. 


RULES FOR BRISTLE EXPorRT, CHINA 


The following rules for nationalizing bristle 
exports from China were announced on De- 
cember 4, 1949, by the East China Trade 
Control: 

1. State organizations are set up in various 
parts of the country to handle export of hog 
bristles. 

2. Private merchants wishing to export may 
sell products to state organizations upon ap- 
proval by those organizations. 

3. The price that state organizations will 
pay is determined by cost plus legitimate 
profit, taking into account market conditions 
and quotations in country of destination. 

4. State organizations may appoint private 
organizations as agents to procure bristles. 

5. Trading and processing inside China 
may be continued by private companies. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN GLASSWARE 


The glassware industry of Czechoslovakia 
late in 1949 was utilizing 89 percent of its 
capacity, compared with 93 percent in 1948. 
Production is reported to be restricted by the 
rebuilding of furnaces and by changes in 
processes resulting from a shift in the types 
of goods produced. The industry is expected 
to produce less consumers’ glass goods and 
more tubing and industrial products. 


IMPORTS OF OPTICAL AND PRECISION 
INSTRUMENTS, FINLAND 


Under terms of the annual trade agreement 
between Finland and the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, Finland will import from the Soviet 
Zone optical and precision instruments, 
among other commodities, and will supply 
pig iron, steel, chemical pulp, and other 
items, according to the Finnish press. The 
agreement was drafted and initiated in 
Berlin on October 15, 1949, and is to cover 
the period from October 1, 1949, to Sep- 
tember 3, 1950. 


FRENCH GLASSWARE PRODUCTION 
DECREASES 


Glassware production in France has de- 
creased considerably in recent months. 
Overtime work was discontinued as the back- 
log of domestic orders was filled. Adjacent 
countries have increased their productive 
facilities and output, thereby reducing the 
foreign markets for French glassware. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, NORTH RHINE- 
WESTPHALIA, GERMANY 


Cement production in North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Germany, reached its highest peak 
since World War II in October 1949 with 
an output of 307,000 tons. This was a marked 
increase over September’s production of 289,- 
000 tons. However, production was expected 
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to decrease during the coming winter months 
because of large inventories and a lessening 
of demand. 

Production of building brick showed a 
slight seasonal decline from 102,000,000 in 


September to 99,000,000 in October. How- 
ever, October’s production was still 80 per- 
cent above the average monthly output in 
the first half of 1949. Sales were good but 
production was hampered by a shortage of 
coal. 

Increased building activity has caused a 
shortage of roofing tiles. Approximately 17,- 
C00,0C0 to 20,000,000 tiles are produced 
monthly, but this amount is not sufficient 
to cover current demand. The trade esti- 
mates there is a shortage of about 200,000,000 
roofing tiles in the three western zones of 
Germany, and it is anticipated that some will 
Have to be imported. 


CERAMIC PRODUCTION, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Ceramic production in Bavaria, Germany, 
in the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 57,804 
metric tons, an increase of 44 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1948. 

Inasmuch as coal deliveries have reached a 
high level the ceramic industry has been 
able to operate at capacity. A large back- 
log of foreign orders for Bavarian ceramic 
products still remains. 


INDIAN GLASS FACTORIES TO BE REORGAN- 
IZED BY AUSTRALIAN FIRM 


An Australian glass manufacturing firm 
has entered into an agreement with two In- 
dian glass factories whereby the Australian 
firm will purchase a substantial interest in 
the Indian factories and assume responsi- 
bility for the reorganization and expansion 
of the factories. The Indian plants manu- 
facture glass containers, sheet glass, and 
crystal glassware. 


PRODUCTION CF HAND SEWING NEEDLES, 
JAPAN 


Japan produced 2,099,638,000 hand sewing 
needles in the first 6 months of 1949. Total 
production in 1948 amounted to 1,350,498,000 
needles. Continued high output is dependent 
upon exports, and the industry is looking 
toward trade at prewar levels. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese match production totaled 110,172 
match tons in the first 9 months of 1949, 
compared with 180,893 match tons in the 
corresponding pericd of 1948. (A match ton 
is equivalent to 7,200 small boxes.) 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS, JAPAN 


Japan produced 563,451 watches and 
1,775,246 clocks in the first 9 months of 1949, 
compared with 410,805 watches and 1,309,- 
736 clocks in the corresponding period of 
1948. Production of watches and clocks by 
types, with comparable figures for 1948 in 
prentheses. was as follows: Wrist watches, 
525,246 (333,183); pocket watches, 38,205 
(78,022); alarm clocks, 988,584 (726,334); 
desk clocks, 209,242 (208,618); and wall 
clocks, 567,169 (377,784). 

Total watch production in 1948 was 586,- 
684 units, an increase of 71 percent over the 
1947 output of 332,590 watches. Clock pro- 
duction in 1948 amounted to 1,824,652 units, 
an increase of 46 percent over the 1947 ocut- 
put of 1,246,620 clocks. 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan produced 845,061 bicycles in the first 
9 months of 1949, of which 360,033 were com- 
plete with tires and tubes, and 485,028 were 
without tires and tubes. During the cor- 
responding period of 1948, bicycle produc- 
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Packing Appliances for 
Export 


The subject of export packing figured 
prominently at a meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Cooking and Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers held in Cincinnati on De- 
cember 5, 1949. Three points were em- 
phasized as vital to safe export packing: 
(1) The secure fastening of all parts 
that can move or break loose: (2) proper 
padding to prevent chipping of vitreous 
enamel or rubbing off of paint: and (3) 
the designing of outer cases to prevent 
shocks from being transmitted to the ap- 
pliance and to prevent protruding parts 
from other goods from going through the 


Case, 











tion totaled 516,477 units, of which 214,187 
were complete with tires and tubes, and 302,- 
290 were without tires and tubes. 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of sewing machines in Japan 
in the third quarter of 1949 totaled 76,646 
units, compared with 49,193 units in the 
corresponding quarter of 1948. Production 
for export in the third quarter of 1949 was 
44,400 machines, compared with only 2,395 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF OPTICAL-INSTRUMENT 
INDUSTRY, THE NETHERLANDS 


A new factory known as Nederlandsche 
Optieck- en Instrumentenfabriek located 
near Utrecht was opened on November 18, 
1949. The new building is equipped with 
modern machinery for the production of 
precision and optical instruments, such as 
prism binoculars, magnifying glasses, and 
various types of microscopes and spectro- 
scopes. The Netherlands formerly depended 
on foreign sources for these products. The 
new company states that the quality of its 
products will enable it to meet all foreign 
competition. 

At present only about 120 persons are em- 
ployed, but the company plans to increase 
this number to 500 as soon as skilled workers 
are available. The company operates with 
a capital of 3,020,000 guilders, or approxi- 
mately $€00,000. 


OXYGEN AND ACETYLENE CONTAINERS, 
POLAND 


Oxygen and acetylene containers are being 
produced by the Milowice plant in Sosnowiec, 
Poland, according to the foreign press. It 
is reported that production is expected to 
increase greatly and that exports to 
the Netherlands and Denmark are de- 
veloping favorably. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF PRINTED MATTER 


The Philippine Republic is one of the 
foremost markets for United States printed 
matter. Statistics of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment show that imports from the graphic 
arts industries of the United States amounted 
to 4,254,000 pesos in the second quarter of 
1949. (1 peso— US$0.4973.) The greater por- 
tion of this trade was in books of all types, 
which accounted for 3,273,000 pesos or ap- 
proximately $1,628,000 This figure com- 
pares favorably with the trade in the 
corresponding period of 1948 inasmuch as 
United States export statistics show that 
exports of books to the Philippines in the 
second quarter of 1948 amounted to approxi- 
mately US$950,000. 





Philippine imports of pictures ang Other 
printed matter (except books) from the 
United States in the second quarter of 1949 
were as follows (in pesos): Advertising Mat- 
ter, 211,000; blank forms, 161,000: litho- 
graphed papers, 300,000; magazines ang news- 
papers, 193,000; and other printed Matter, 
116,000. 


SLOW-COMBUSTION CCOKING RANGE Iy 
PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


A slow-combustion, wood-burning, cooking 
range reported to utilize all the gases that 
ordinarily go up the flue and to require only 
a moderate amount of fuel is being produced 
and sold in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Although primarily designed for wood, the 
stove will produce equivalent results with any 
other type of gas-producing solid fuel, such 
as coal, peat, or sawdust, it is reported, 

The principle of the combustion methoq 
is explained as follows: In contrast to the 
ordinary cooking stove, the firebox of this 
stove is cylindrical and made of a special 
heat-resisting alloy steel. By reason of the 
cylindrical form of the firebox, the tar mist 
and water vapor released from the burning 
fuel are caused to rotate and, in passing over 
the glowing members, are cracked into carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen gas which rise 
through a separate intake. The firebox thus 
functions like a miniature gas works. This 
system is claimed to eliminate practically 
all imperfect combustion, and efficiency is 
reported to be six times greater than that of 
an ordinary stove. 


MANUFACTURE OF SEA-GRASS FURNITURE 
REVIVED, SCOTLAND 


The manufacture of sea-grass furniture is 
being revived by ex-servicemen at Sellardyke, 
Fifeshire, Scotland. Years ago this type fur- 
niture was made in Scotland by individuals 
for their personal use or for sale to the fishing 
fleets in the small ports along the Fifeshire 
coast. Today, the industry is producing 
hampers, cots, and chairs of a high standard 
of craftsmanship 

Recently the products of the industry were 
displayed at the Royal Highland Show at 
Dundee, and orders were placed totaling 
thousands of dollars 


INCREASED GLASS PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The glass industry of the United Kingdom 
is utilizing its total productive capacity; 
however, increased production is necessary 
to fill the orders being received from the 
dollar area 

In August 1949 there were 68,100 employees 
in the glass industry, compared with 66,770 
in the year 1948. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


SHEET AND TINPLATE PRODUCTION, SOUTH 
WALES 


A review of recent production data for the 
British steel industry indicates that South 
Wales has, along with the other producing 
districts of the United Kingdom, substan- 
tially increased production in the last 3 
years. The South Wales industry has con- 
Sistently accounted for about one-fifth of 
total crude-steel production in the United 
Kingdom. In the production of tin mill 
products South Wales has continued to ac- 
count for virtually the entire production, 
whereas the output of sheet in this area has 
increased steadily since 1947, until now it 
accounts for over 50 percent of the total. 
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Steel Production, South Wales 


{In thousands of long tons} 


South 
Wales 
.q_| produc- 
South ata tion as 
Wales B | percent 
dom 
of U. 
K. 
total 
} > steel 
One® 2,670 | 12,720 21.0 
1948 3, 100 14, 880 | 20.8 
1949 ! 3, 290 15, 805 20.7 
Tinplate, terneplate, and | 
black plate : 
1947... 653 664 OS. 4 
1948 724 735 98. 5 
1949 760 772 | v8.4 
Sheets under one-eighth 
inch ; : 
1947 658 1,316 50.0 
1048 733 1, 399 52. 4 
1949 ! 795 1, 499 53.0 


1Annual rate based on January-June production 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT FINANCES STEEL 
EXPANSION 


The Government of India has granted the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal a loan of 50,000,- 
000 rupees to be used in financing the ex- 
pansion program of this company. 1 rupee 
US$0.2087. The period of the loan is stated 
to be 3 years. It is expected to finance the 
first stage of the expansion program and to 
increase the Steel Corporation’s annual pro- 
duction by 200,000 tons 


REcORD IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of steel ingots and castings at 
the weekly rate of 306,900 long tons in Octo- 
ber 1949 established a new record in the 
United Kingdom for that month, the pre- 
vious record being attained in October 1948 
As shown by the following table, production 
for October was at an annual rate of 15,959,- 
000 tons. Production of both pig iron and 
steel in 1949 indicate that the year will set 
an all-time high record 


Production of Pig Tron and Steel, ae A 


[In long tor 


W eek W eek- 
ly Annual ly Annual 
iver rate iver rate 
we 
1949 
First quarter 79, 8300 9, 324, 000 304, 800 15, 850, 000 
second quarter IS4. S004 54, 000 305, 80015, 944. 000 
Third quarter 181. 700.9. 448, 000 279, 900 14, 552. 000 
October 1S. GOO 4. SHS 000 305, YOO 15, 959, 000 
1948 
First quarter 174, 700.9, 084, 000 287, 200!14, 933, 000 
Second quarter. (182, 000 9, 494, 000 204, 700 15,325, 000 
Third quarter 175, S00 9, 143, 000 269, 20013, 998, 000 
October 183, 200 9, 525. 000/297, 200 15, 455, 000 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Indonesian exports in October 1949 in- 
cluded 71 metric tons of hides and skins and 
248 tons of cinchona bark used in tanning. 


PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexico's production of cattle hides during 
the third quarter of 1949 was estimated at 
517,664 hides, representing an increase over 
the 486,368 hides produced during the second 
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quarter of 1949. It was less, however, than 
the 679,561 hides produced during the first 
quarter. During 1948, quarterly hide out- 
put averaged 672,792. The low output dur- 
ing the second and third quarters of 1949 
was believed to be the result of suspension 
of operations by the meat-packing houses. 
Contracts for canned meat by the United 
States were not as large as expected for the 
1949-50 season. 

The breakdown of cattle-hide production 
by types is roughly 65 percent steers, 30 per- 
cent cows, and 5 percent oxen. 

Calf-skin production during the third 
quarter of 1949 amounted to an estimated 
60,000, an increase over the 36,775 produced 
during the second quarter, and the average 
quarterly production of 26,000 in 1948. The 
continued increase is attributed principally 
to the general shortage of cattle for slaughter 
and also to the demand for calf skins by local 
tanners as a substitute for the high-priced 
goat and kid skins. 

Output of goat and kid skins in the third 
quarter of 1949 was estimated at 1,046,000 
compared with 1,026,915 skins in the sec- 
ond quarter and an average quarterly pro- 
duction of 578,480 in 1948. 

Sheep- and lamb-skin production during 
the third quarter of 1949 was estimated at 
278,316 compared with the average quarterly 
production of 287,178 in 1948. 

Estimated consumption of hides and skins 
during the first, second, and third quarters 
of 1949, is shown in table 1. 

Stocks of hides and skins as of September 
30, June 30, and March 31, 1949, are shown 
in table 2. 

Exports of cattle hides in the third quar- 
ter of 1949 totaled 2,298 tons, of which the 
United States received 1,464 tons; Germany, 
665; Italy, 73; and the Netherlands, 96. 
There were no imports of hides and skins in 
the third quarter of 1949 and probably none 
during the first and second quarters, em- 
phasizing the success of the Government’s 


program to discourage imports of these 
products. 
TaBLe 1.—Estimated Consumption of Hides 


and Skins, Mexico, First, Second, and 
Third Quarters of 1949 


In unit 





Item First Second Third 
. quarter quarter | quarter 
Cattle hides 574, 000 436, 000 | 403, 000 
Calf skins_._-- 32, 000 40,000 | 60.000 
Goat and kid skins- 803,000 | 772,000 | 832, 000 


Sheep and lamb skins-. 329, 000 |1, 176,000 | 268, 000 


Source: Mexican Govern ment statistics. 

TABLE 2.—Stocks of Hides and _ Skins, 
Mexico, as of September 30, June 30, and 
March 31 1949 

[In units 
nteme| | arc 
Septem- ,en| March 
Item ber 30 | June 30 3] 

Cattle hides.- 110,000 | 55, 000 55, 000 

Calf skins 10, 000 7, 000 | 7, 000 

Goat and kid skins... -- Of, 000 | 45, 000 60, 000 

Sheep and lamb skins 38, 000 | 20,000 | 30,000 


Source: Mexican Government statistics. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ExPorTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Among exports of the Belgian Congo to its 
seven leading markets during the first half 


of 1949 were the following crude drugs and 
medicinals: Cinchona bark, 1,344 pounds, 
valued at 26,000 Belgian Congo francs, to the 
Union of South Africa; quinine, 99.6 gross 
metric tons, valued at 6,443,000 francs, to 
Belgium, and 105.9 tons, valued at 4,309,000 
francs, to the United Kingdom. (1 Belgian 
Congo franc equaled approximately US- 
$0.0228 during the period under review.) 


INDIAN SURVEY LOCATES MEDICINAL PLANT 


The discovery of a medicinal plant, which 
is a reputed specific for black-water fever, 
in the Rampa Agency tracts of the Madras 
Province was one of the important results of 
botanical investigations undertaken by the 
Botanical Survey of India, according to its 
annual report for 1947-48, just published. 
This plant, Vitex peduncularis var. Roz- 
burghiana, was formerly known to exist only 
in Assam. Examination of other collections 
brought from the Rampa Agency has aiso 
revealed the existence of a number of plants, 
originally growing in distant regions, such 
as the Himalayas, Assam, Burma, and the 
Adaman Islands. 


EcGypt PLANS CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAL 
PLANTS 


A site of 40,000 acres in the western desert 
in Egypt, near Kom Hamada, has been 
chosen for a new local industry, the cultiva- 
tion of medicinal plants, reports a foreign 
trade journal. The Egyptian Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce now is studying the plan. 
The medicinal plants are to be processed in 
a factory on the site. 


Exports, TAIWAN, CHINA 


Exports of miscellaneous medicinal sub- 
stances from Taiwan in 1948 amounted to 
897 quintals, valued at 653,486 gold yuan. 

Imports of miscellaneous medicinals and 
spices in 1948 totaled 1,680 kilograms, valued 
at 17,938 gold yuan. Ginseng and wild- 
ginseng imports in 1948 amounted to 15,632 
hectograms, valued at 71,834 gold yuan. 
(US$1—4 gold kuan, official rate, August 19, 
1948; US$1—20 gold yuan, November 13, 
1948.) 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


CuBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET, 
AvucusT 1949 


The month of August 1949 was high- 
lighted by the release of a Cuban film called 
“La Escuela de Modelos” which was released 
in five Habana theaters simultaneously for 
a one-week run with box-office receipts of 
$30,391, making it by far the biggest box- 
office attraction of the month. The second 
largest earner was a United States film, 
which was shown in five Habana theaters 
and which earned $20,154 in a one-week run. 

There were 28 feature films released in Ha- 
bana theaters during August 1949 with com- 
bined box-office receipts of $209,833 com- 
pared with 30 releases in July with receipts 
of $206,486. Of the 28 releases, 19 were 
United States films, 4 Mexican, 2 Argentine, 
1 Cuban, 1 French, and 1 Spanish. The 19 
United States films earned $144,680 or 68.9 
percent of the gross box-office receipts for 
the month; the Cuban film, $30,391 or 14.5 
percent; Mexican films, $16,675 or 8 percent; 
Argentine films, $8,289 or 3.9 percent; the 
French film, $7,278 or 3.5 percent; and the 
Spanish film, $2,520 or 1.2 percent. 

One of the largest theater circuits, Asso- 
ciated Theaters of Cuba, has signed a con- 
tract with two additional theaters. One of 
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the theaters, the Campoamor, will be re- 
modeled and air-conditioned. The Carrera 
Circuit also has acquired two more theaters, 
the Miami and the Florida, with seating ca- 
pacity of 900 and 1,100, respectively. 


New GERMAN NEWSREEL To BE RELEASED 


The first postwar German newsreel, tenta- 
tively called “Die Neue Deutsche Wochen- 
schau,” and scheduled to appear on or about 
January 1, 1950, is reported, by the German 
press, to be financed by Hamburg capital. 
It is expected to have its main office in Ham- 
burg. Mentioned as editor is Heinz Kuntze- 
Just, a Hamburg film journalist, and as pro- 
ducers, Guenther Matern, formerly an ex- 
ecutive of DEFA, Berlin, and now associated 
with a Hamburg motion-picture publica- 
tion, and Rolf Meyer, of the Junge Film 
Union, a Hamburg motion-picture producing 
company. 

It is reported that the newsreel, the first 
wholly German one to appear since the war, 
will be copied at the Geyer Copying Studio 
at Rahlstedt, and that it already has rental 
agreements with about 800 German theaters, 
compared with the 350 said to be necessary to 
insure its initial success. 


CENSORSHIP IN PAKISTAN 


During the 4 months, July throvgh Octo- 
ber 1949, a total of 142 feature films and 95 
newsreels were reviewed by the Karachi 
Board of Film Censors in Pakistan. Of the 
feature films reviewed, 56 were United States 
productions, 83 Indian, and 3 were Paki- 
stani. One Indian film was banned com- 
pletely, and deletions were made from one 
United States, 10 Indian, and one Pakistani 
film. 

On November 11; 1949, a new code for the 
West Punjab Film Censor Board was an- 
nounced, directed largely against Indian 
films. According to the press release, the 
West Punjab Board may declare a film un- 
suitable for public exhibition if it ridicules, 
disparages, or attacks Islam or the religion 
of any group of people in Pakistan or if it is 
likely to cause physical strife among the 
religious sects of Muslims or the members 
of other religions. The Board also may 
reject a film if it ridicules Pakistan or its 
people or maligns the national character of 
Pakistanis, contains propaganda that is 
likely to impair good relations between a 
foreign state and Pakistan, or reveals any 
secret of military importance concerning 
Pakistan which is likely to affect the security 
of the state. The West Punjab Board of 
Film Censors is to review all films that are 
to be exhibited to the public in that 
Province. 


BRITISH QUOTA RELIEF 


The Cinematograph Films Act of 1948 pro- 
vides that where certain conditions are satis- 
fied, the obligation of an exhibitor in the 
United Kingdom to show a quota of British 
films may be reduced by the Board of Trade. 
The Act provides that if these conditions are 
satisfied at a theater where the box-office 
receipts average less than 100 pounds sterling, 
the exhibitor may apply to be totally exempt 
from quota. 

Applications for relief and exemption had 
been received by the Board of Trade from 
2,707 theaters up to the middle of November 
1949. After consultation with the Cinemato- 
graph Films Council, reduced quotas for the 
year beginning October 1, 1949, have been 
granted to 1,495 theaters and 233 have been 
exempted entirely. Reduced quotas vary 
from 10 percent to 36 percent as a stated 
quota for British first-feature films, instead 
of the 40 percent required since October 1, 
1949. 

Considerable speculation now is voiced as 
to how soon the quota of 40 percent will be 
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reduced. It is evident to most observers 
that the independent producers cannot take 
over the Rank Organization’s production to 
keep the theaters from defaulting. The most 
generally discussed solution is to bring 
United States producers in greater numbers 
to make films in England. Even then, unless 
through a cooperative plan with the British, 
these films will not be classed as British 
productions. As of the first of December 
1949, only one United States film was being 
produced in England. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Rosins 


COLOMBIAN IMPORTS 


The United States supplies about 80 per- 
cent of the Colombian market for rosin. 
Mexico is the source for most of the re- 
mainder. Although statistics are’ not yet 
available, imports of these products, espe- 
cially of turpentine, are reported to have 
dropped in 1948, and the totals in 1949 are 
believed to be even less. 


Lac Exports, INDIA 


India’s exports of lac in the first quarter 
of the fiscal year beginning April 1949 were 
valued at 16,000,000 rupees. Exports of this 
material in the year 1948—49 totaled 87,000,000 
rupees. (1 rupee equaled US$0.30.) 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION 


Leading producers of naval stores in 
Mexico estimate that 1949 production ran 
roughly 20 percent below that in 1948. At 
the late-1949 rate, output for the year was 
anticipated to be about 25,000 metric tons 
of gum, which would yield approximately 
16,500 tons of rosin and 3,750 tons of 
turpentine. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


The most significant development in the 
Swedish naval-stores industry in recent years 
has been the growing expansion of distilla- 
tion capacity. More than 80 percent of the 
liquid rosin recovered by sulfate-pulp mills 
can now be refined within the country if 
necessary. 

Production of solid rosin reached a peak 
in 1948, but output was less than 50 percent 
of domestic consumption. Because of the 
shortage of dollar exchange, imports from 
European countries increased and those from 
the United States declined. 


SHELLAC Exports, THAILAND 


Thailand’s exports of seedlac in October 
1949 increased to $322,950 in value from 
$300,410 in September. Totals for shellac 
were $126,335 and $63,685, respectively. 


Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of rosin in 
the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 903,620 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight = 112 
pounds), valued at £2,067,430. The United 
States supplied 525,710 hundredweight 
(£1,119,130). 

Imports of turpentine from all sources in 
the same period amounted to 96,755 hundred- 
weight, valued at £228,800. 


Nonferrous Metals 


NEW SMELTING INDUSTRY PLANNED, 
AUSTRALIA 


Plans have been made for establishing a 
plant at Welshpool, Western Australia, for 





processing tantalum, columbium, and bery)- 
lium. 

Establishment of the plant, which is ex- 
pected to cost £A80,000 (approximately 
US$179,000), was scheduled to commence 
during 1949. Construction appears to have 
been delayed because of insufficient capital 
in Western Australia to finance the venture, 
and indications are that an effort will be 
made to secure financial backing from the 
United States. 


CANADIAN COPPER PRODUCTION AND Exports 
INCREASE 


Canadian production of copper showed 
steady progress in 1949. Mine output of 
recoverable copper, half of which comes from 
the Sudbury district in Ontario, totaled 195,- 
037 short tons at the end of September 1949, 
compared with 179,311 tons in the first 9 
months of 1948. Refined copper production 
amounted to 170,118 tons from January 
through September 1949, compared with 
165,570 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. 

Most of Canada’s copper exports are shipped 
to the United States and the United King- 
dom. The strong demand in the United 
States remained an important factor in the 
1949 increase in Copper output. It is be- 
lieved by the trade that the United Kingdom 
will contract to buy a large amount of Cana- 
dian copper in 1950, almost as much as in 
1949. 

Exports of copper increased substantially 
in 1949. During January—September, a total 
of 28,650 short tons of copper contained in 
ore, concentrates, and matte were reported, 
compared with only 21,599 tons in a com- 
parable period in 1948. Refined copper ex- 
ports rose from 84,512 tons during the first 
9 months of 1948 to 93,754 tons in the sim- 
ilar period in 1949 


MALAYAN BAUXITE AND INDONESIAN 
ALUMINUM DEVELOPMENTS 


Prospecting in Johore State, Federation of 
Malaya, has disclosed over 10,000,000 tons of 
high-grade and marginal bauxite, and other 
discoveries are likely to follow, according to 
a Malayan press release based on a report 
of the Colonial Primary Products Committee, 
London, August 1949. 

An aluminum plant in the Tenom River 
valley of North Borneo, Indonesia, which 
would probably stimulate the demand for 
Malayan bauxite, also has been proposed. 
Power for the production of aluminum would 
be furnished by a hydroelectric plant to be 
built on the Tenom River. This river drops 
400 feet in 15 miles, a grade considered ade- 
quate for the production of hydroelectric 
power. It has been reported that the British 
Aluminum Company has allocated £150,000 
for survey work to determine the feasibility 
of establishing the plant. (£1—US$2.8007) 
The total cost of the project has been esti- 
mated at £40,000,000. If the project ma- 
terializes, it is expected that the Malayan 
ores will be supplemented by bauxite from 
the Dutch island of Tanjong Pinang. 

Some 550,000 metric tons of bauxite were 
mined in Johore between 1936 and 1944. 
Annual output averaged 56,000 tons during 
1937-39 and reached a peak of about 170,000 
tons in 1943. Production was curtailed 
sharply in the following year and was discon- 
tinued in subsequent years. 


MEXICAN OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
or ANTIMONY DECLINE 


Mexican production of antimony has de- 
clined continuously since the first quarter of 
1949, when the output of 1,967 metric tons 
(metal content) slightly exceeded the 1948 
quarterly average of 1,845 tons. Production 
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dropped to 1,796 tons in the second quarter 
and declined further in the third quarter 
to only 1,104 tons. 

Exports of antimony ore maintained a 
level with those reported in 1948 until the 
second quarter of 1949, when a drastic slide 
was reported. This decline apparently is 
continuing inasmuch as only 258 tons (gross 
weight) of antimony ore were exported dur- 
ing the third quarter, compared with 1,742 
tons during the second quarter and 6,837 
tons during the first quarter. It is believed 
that diminishing demand in the United 
States is largely responsible for this reduc- 


tion. 


PROSPECTING FOR MANGANESE STIMULATED, 
NEw CALEDONIA 


Prospecting activity for manganese ores in 
the Island of New Caledonia was recently 
stimulated when an important Australian 
firm manifested some interest in obtaining 
the ore from the Island. A number of de- 
posits were discovered, principally in the 
Poya district on the west coast, and several 
concessions were prepared for mining opera- 
tions; however, actual production had not 
started at the end of the second quarter of 
1949. The samples studied thus far show 
extreme variability in manganese content 
and a frequent appearance of silica. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


EXPorRTS OF BENTONITE FROM NEW 
ZEALAND CONTROLLED 


As a result of shipments of inferior ma- 
terial termed New Zealand bentonite, for- 
eign markets for this product have been 
prejudiced, the Minister of Mines of New 
Zealand announced in late August. To 
meet this difficulty, no license will be granted 
for bentonite unless the material is sampled, 
tested, and proved to attain a minimum 
grade of 90 percent. 

A new company has begun operations at a 
bentonite deposit near Mangatu in the Gis- 
borne area, according to the Mines Depart- 
ment. 


EMERY EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Exports of emery from Turkey in the third 
quarter of 1949 dropped sharply below the 
two preceding quarters and the 1948 quar- 
terly average of 2,432 metric tons. The prin- 
cipal change was noted in shipments to the 
United Kingdom, which fell 884 tons from 
the preceding quarter. Emery exports, by 
country of destination, in the first 3 quar- 
ters of 1949, and the quarterly rate during 
1948, are shown in the accompanying table. 


Turkey's Exports of Emery in Block and 
Powder Form 


{In metri¢ tons] 


1948 1949 


Country } | 











Quar- | First | Second | Third 
terly quar- | quar- | quar- 
average! ter | ter ter 
Gee ' ‘ 
Total 2,432 | 2,622 2,561 1,351 
Austria AAS 475 
Belgium. | 2 
France_. 283 | | 
Italy___. | 190 150 | 2 
Netherlands 125 | 400 q 300 
Sweden _. 5 
United Kingdom 1,549 | 2,032 | 1,931 | 1, 047 
United States 464 | 
Others... __ 11 | 
Source: Central Office of Statistics, Turkey. 
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Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


IMpoRTS, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Imports of office machinery, appliances, 
and parts into the Bizonal Area of Germany 
in the first 5 months of 1949 totaled $86,410. 
Of this figure the United States accounted 
for 48 percent ($41,585). Secondary suppliers 
were Switzerland, 29 percent ($24,535); Swe- 
den, 12 percent, ($10,188); and the United 
Kingdom, 5 percent, ($4,500). The remain- 
ing 6 percent, ($5,602) was imported from 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
Italy. 


INDIA May HAVE U. S. TYPEWRITER PLANT 


A United States typewriter manufacturer 
is negotiating with the Government of India 
for establishing a factory to manufacture 
typewriters in India, states a recent issue of 
the Bombay press. It is expected that the 
factory will be built in Bangalore, Mysore 
State, and will produce typewriters with key- 
boards in English, Hindi, and provincial 
languages. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PALM OIL AND PALM KERNELS, BELGIAN 
CoNGO 


Two concurrent developments have high- 
lighted the recent picture in the Belgian 
Congo export trade in palm oil, palm kernels, 
and palm-kernel oil—the dissolution - of 
governmental export allocation bodies, and 
the fall (by over 50 percent) in the price of 
palm oil at New York City. The former de- 
velopment has, of course, been welcomed by 
producers; the effects of the latter have been 
mitigated by the fact that all producers and 
exporters have been well able to absorb it. 
Because previous postwar price levels were 
highly inflated, the large companies were 
enabled to store up substantial reserves 
against the inevitable reaction of the market. 

Production and exports (provisional offi- 
cial figures for the first 3 quarters of 1949) 
appear to have been maintained at the 
record annual rate established in 1948, and 
plans for the expansion of production, 
chiefly by the European plantations, are 
going ahead despite the depression of the 
market. 

Production of palm oil rose from 134,970 
metric tons in 1947 to 155,914 tons in 1948. 
Total Congo consumption of palm oil, for 
both nutritional and soap-making purposes, 
now exceeds an annual rate of 40,000 metric 
tons. The export rate in the first 3 quarters 
of 1949 was slightly higher than that of 1948, 
when a record quantity of 110,000 tons was 
exported during the year. 

Exports in the first 9 months of 1949 were 
as follows: Palm oil, 83,425 metric tons 
(15,826 to the United States); palm kernels, 
58,070 tons; and palm kernel oil, 11,198 tons. 

No significant stocks are carried in the 
Congo because deterioration occurs rapidly 
in storage. 

Inasmuch as Congo producers seem Capable 
of weathering (over a short term, at least) 
the fall in revenues on the export market, 
prospects for increased production seem to 
depend primarily upon success in dealing 
with the ever-present problem of native 
labor. An interesting sidelight in this con- 


nection occurs in a recent statement by the 
Director General of Agriculture to the effect 
that research is being devoted by INSEC vio 
the development of an Elaeis palm with a 
shorter height and a lower angle of growth 
so as to accommodate native pickers, many 
of whom seem to have come to regard their 
occupation as too hazardous. Competent 
labor is chronically short in any case, and a 
lowering of the present wage rate of 40 
centimes (one-hundredth of a franc) per 
kilogram picked is regarded as out of the 
question. 

Generally speaking, the prosperity of the 
palm plantations also will depend upon the 
expansion of transportation facilities, greatly 
overburdened since the war; but reports in- 
dicate that the corner may have been turned 
on this problem. Local manufacturers can 
be counted upon to absorb a steadily increas- 
ing portion of palm-oil production, but the 
behavior of the European and North Ameri- 
can markets and the future application of 
the philosophy of close governmental super- 
vision of the export trade in the face of a 
continuing buyer’s market will be decisive. 


RECORD FATS-AND-OILS SUPPLIES, MEXICO 


Total fats and oils supplies in 1949, esti- 
mated at 200,000 metric tons, were the high- 
est on record in Mexico. Imports supplied 
714 percent of this total. 

Production of edible vegetable oils in 1949 
was estimated at approximately 118,200 tons, 
18 percent higher than in 1948. Increases 
occurred in all of the edible vegetable oils 
produced in the country, including coconut 
and palm nuts, sesame, peanut, and cotton- 
seed oils. With the larger peanut crop that 
was expected to be harvested in the fall of 
1949, supplies during the first half of 1950 
probably will be even more ample than in 
1949. 

The 1949 lard production of 30,800 tons, 
however, is estimated to be 5 percent below 
the preceding year. 

Import requirements of fats and oils for 
1949-50 (year beginning in August) are fore- 
cast at 16,000 metric tons, consisting of 
10,000 tons of lard, 5,000 of tallow, and small 
quantities of copra and Olive oil. The total 
amount required is approximately the same 
as was imported in 1948-49, but it is expected 
that imports of lard will be larger whereas 
those of tallow will fall somewhat below the 
preceding level. 

Exports of flaxseed and linseed oil in the 
first 9 months of 1949 totaled, in terms of 
oil, 15,894 tons, and went principally to 
European countries. The only edible oilseed 
expected to be exported from Mexico in 
1949-50 is peanuts, the surplus of which is 
estimated at 10,000 tons, the largest on 
record. 


ANTARCTIC WHALING FLEET PREPARING FOR 
1949-50 SEASON 


As in the 1948-49 season, 18 ¢xpeditions 
will participate in the 1949-50 Antarctic 
whaling season which will extend from De- 
cember 22 to April 7 inclusive, under a 
recent amendment to the International 
Whaling Agreement. Taking part in this 
year’s hunt will be the following countries 
and expeditions: Norway 10; United King- 
dom 3; Japan 2; Union of South Africa 1; 
Netherlands 1; and U.S. S. R. 1. 

In the 1948-49 season, the 18 expeditions 
produced 759,000,000 pounds of whale oil. 
In the 3 prewar seasons, 1936-37 through 
1938-39, when whaling operations were in- 
tensified, an average of more than 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds of whale oil was obtained from 
the Antarctic pelagic catch. However, with 
the International Whaling Agreement, in 
force since November 1948, limiting the sea- 
son and the maximum pelagic catch, 
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Antarctic whaling operations may be ex- 
pected to contribute 300,000,000 pounds less 
whale oil annually than in the immediate 
prewar years. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


TUNISIAN INDUSTRY Has LINSEED-OIL 
PROBLEM 


The Tunisian paint industry’s problem in 
regard to linseed oil has not yet been solved. 
Transportation costs greatly increase the 
price of the oil before it reaches the manu- 
facturer. Flaxseed is being grown in Tu- 
nisia, and it has been suggested that a part 
of the crop be retained for domestic indus- 
trial needs. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazilian imports of pulp in the first 9 
months of the year rose to 59,854 metric 
tons, compared with 31,439 tons and 63,230 
tons, respectively, imported in the compara- 
ble periods of 1948 and 1947. Prices of im- 
ported pulp continued to decline in the third 
quarter of 1949. 

Most of the paper mills throughout the 
country were producing at capacity levels, 
and a total production of about 195,000 tons 
was expected for 1949. Paper imports in the 
second quarter of 1949 (latest available data) 
were 7,528 tons of newsprint, 952 tons of other 
paper, and 252 tons of paperboard. 


PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND SALES, CUBA 


Sales of paper in Cuba in the third quarter 
1949 were about 10 percent above sales in the 
first and second quarters, primarily because 
of preparation of tablets, copybooks, and 
other items for the new school year. There 
Was some increase in commercial and indus- 
trial demand for printing papers and paper 
for advertising, and Government purchases 
of paper and paper products also increased. 

Production of paper and paperboard in the 
third quarter was reported to have been 
higher than in either the first or second 
quarters, although statistics are not avail- 
able. About 4,700 short tons of wood pulp 
were consumed by the local mills, and 4,430 
tons of pulp were imported. 

Prices of imported pulp and paper were 
more stable than at any time during the 
first half of the year, and importers were 
beginning to place orders for more substan- 
tial quantities than during the earlier months 
when prices were steadily declining. 


Radio and Elec- 


trical Appliances 


NUMBER OF RADIO SETS IN OPERATION IN 
COLOMBIA 


Table-model radios are popular in Colom- 
bia. Plastic cabinets are preferred. About 
70 percent of the 450,000 receivers in use 
are equipped to receive medium-wave broad- 
casts only. Approximately 50 percent of the 
sets in use operate on a. c.—d. c. power line 
and 44 percent operate on a. c. power line. 
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RaDIO-TUBE PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of radio tubes in Austria during 
the period January-June 1949 totaled 393,- 
000 units. Production in the year 1948 was 
853,000 units; in 1947, 423,000; and in 1937, 
1,375,000 units. 


IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS, LEBANON 


Imports of radio receivers into Lebanon 
during the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 
11,151 units, about 25 percent of which were 
of United States manufacture. The market 
for United States receivers is limited by the 
fact that they sell at higher prices than com- 
parable models of European manufacture. 
The average price of the United States re- 
Ceivers is estimated to be about 30 percent 
higher than European. 


RADIO SUPPLY SITUATION, MADAGASCAR 


Radio receivers are not produced in Mada- 
gascar. An estimated 7,000 sets are in use, 
of which 96 percent are table models. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the receivers in 
operation are of Dutch (Philips) manufac- 
ture. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
INDIA 


Rubber production in India reached 1,944 
tons in October 1949, the highest monthly 
production in 24 months, making a total of 
11,541 tons of rubber produced in the first 10 
months of 1949. A previous forecast indi- 
cated an output of approximately 16,000 tons 
for the entire year. 

Consumption of 19,719 tons of natural 
rubber in 1948 was a record total, but the 
use of about 13,400 tons in the first 9 months 
in 1949 indicates a decrease. 


ITALY’s RUBBER INDUSTRY 


The Italian rubber industry apparently 
had not been adversely affected, up to the 
middle of December, by the pound-sterling 
devaluation, despite some decline in exports 
Nearly all of the country’s rubber imports are 
from the sterling area, whereas less than 
half of the total exports and about 19 per- 
cent of the tire and tube exports are to ster- 
ling countries. 

Total rubber imports in the first 8 months 
of 1949 were reported as 20,427 metric tons 
only slightly less than in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Exports of tires and tubes, 
the industry’s most important export item, 
increased to 5,015 tons in the 8-month pe- 
riod of 1949, which represented nearly 17 
percent of production. 

Of the total output of 46,323 tons of rub- 
ber items in the first 9 months of 1949, tires 
and tubes accounted for about 30,942 tons 


RUBBER EXPORTS, MALAYA 


Exports of rubber from Malaya in Novem- 
ber 1949, amounted to 74,646 metric tons, 
an increase of 5,000 tons over the 69,645 tons 
exported in the preceding month. Exports in 
the first 11 months of 1949, totaled 820,970 
tons, a decrease of more than 10 percent 
from the 913,606 tons exported in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 

Of the total Malayan exports in the 11- 
month period, the United States took 241,- 
709 tons; the United Kingdom, 149,643 tons; 
and the U.S. S.R., 59,779 tons. As compared 
with shipments in the corresponding 11- 
month period of 1948, exports to the United 





States decreased by 107,979 tons: 


: : to the 
United Kingdom, by 16,377 tons; and to the 


U.S. S. R. by 38,288 tons. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
INDONESIA 


Preliminary figures give production of es- 
tate rubber in Indonesia as 124,436 metric 
tons in the first 9 months of 1949 and 185,000 
tons as an estimate for all of 1949. Native 
rubber-production figures are not available: 
the output is considered equivalent to ex- 
ports. Preliminary figures show exports as 
114,855 tons of estate rubber and 171,006 tons 
of native rubber in the first 9 months of 
1949. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPoRTSs, 
ARGENTINA 


Trade sources have estimated that the sow- 
ings of cotton in Argentina will be about 5 
percent higher in the 1949-50 season than 
in the preceding season when 500,000 
hectares (1 hectare= 2.47 acres) were planted. 
If favorable crop conditions prevail, produc- 
tion may exceed the 97,000 metric tons pro- 
duced in the crop year 1948-49 

Trade sources believe that consumption 
figures for 1949 do not vary greatly from the 
1948 estimate of approximately 84,000 tons. 

Imports of high-grade cotton fiber from 
Peru have been at the rate of about 100 tons 
a month. In the first 6 months of 1949, im- 
ports totaled 662 tons compared with 509 
in the like period of 1948 


PRODUCTION, CYPRUS 


The area of cotton harvested in Cyprus in 
1949 has been officially estimated at 6,000 


acres Production of lint from the 19'9 
crop amounted to 1,100 bales. In 1948, the 
harvest from 5,199 acres produced 1,095 


bales of lint 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Consumption of cotton in Spain in the 
3-month period, August-October 1949, totaled 
11,183 metric tons, of which 2,368 tons were 
produced in the United States 

Imports of cotton in the August-October 
period of 1949 totaled 13,512 tons, of which 
the United States furnished 2,285 tons, 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Production of cotton yarn in the United 
Kingdom totaled 200,400,000 pounds in the 
third quarter of 1949, bringing the output 
for the January—September period to 607,- 
230,000 pounds Output of cotton cloth 
amounted to 465,860,000 linear yards in the 
third quarter of 1949; the 9-month total was 
1,478,909,000 yards. Output of rayon and 
mixture cloths in the 9-month period totaied 
424,880,000 linear yards 

Trade in cotton yarn and cloth was on & 
broader scale following devaluation. Im- 
ports of Japanese grey cotton cloth, for 1ur- 
ther processing and reexport, have been sub- 
stantial, increasing from 34,900,000 square 
yards in the first quarter to 49,700,000 in the 
second and to 50,400,000 in the third quarter. 

About 20 percent of the United Kingdom's 
exports of cotton piece goods in 1949 consisted 
of foreign cloth, principally from Japan and 
Germany, finished in the United Kingdom. 
Although exports of cotton yarns declined 
in the third quarter of 1949 to 18,800,000 
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ounds from the high of 23,200,000 in the 
first quarter and 21,900,000 in the second 
quarter, they were about 2,500,000 pounds 
greater than in the corresponding period of 
1948. Exports of cotton yarn in January- 
October 1949 totaled 70,450,000 pounds com- 
pared with 46,874,000 pounds in the corre- 
sponding months of 1948. Exports of cotton 
cloth in the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 
770,410,000 square yards, an increase of 26 
percent over the 610,258,000 yards exported 
in the like period of 1948. 

Raw-cotton arrivals in the United King- 
dom in the period August 1 to December 1, 
1949, totaled 649,939 bales compared with 
566,739 bales in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Of the August i- 
December 1, 1949, total, 143,521 bales were 
United States cotton, and 171,853 bales were 
Brazilian. 

Stocks of all growths in the United King- 
dom totaled 336,000 long tons at the end of 
September 1949. 


MILL CONSUMPTION DECREASED, VENEZUELA 


In the first 8 months of 1949 Venezuelan 
mills consumed 2,971 metric tons of cotton 
as compared with 3,500 tons in the corre- 
sponding months of 1948, and 3,490 in the 
first 8 months of 1947. The decline in con- 
sumption is attributed to the reduced de- 
mand for cotton goods. 


Wool and Products 


New ZEALAND’S EXPORTS 


Exports of wool from New Zealand during 
the period July-September 1949, in bales, 
were as follows: To all countries, 121,870 of 
greasy, 45,310 of slipe, and 41,921 of scoured 
wool: and to the United States, 11,352 of 
greasy, 1,686 of slipe, and 115 of scoured 


ScoTCH-BLACKFACE-WoOOL EXPORTS AND 
STOCKS 


Scotch-blackface-wool (fleece and skin) 
exports to the United States from Scotland 
in the first 11 months of 1949 totaled 591,385 
pounds compared with 267,326 pounds in the 
like period of 1948. Declared exports of this 
wool to the United States during November 
1949 alone totaled 281,003 pounds, nearly one- 
half the total shipments in the first 11 
months of the year. 

Scottish wool brokers and shippers have 
estimated that, as of the end of November, 
there were between 5,600,000 and 6,000,000 
pounds of blackface wool in stock. This 
wool was all of the 1949 clip and will be 
available for sale during the period Decem- 
ber 1949 to June 15, 1950. The 1949 clip 
was reported to have yielded about 12,000,000 
pounds. About one-half of the clip already 
had been sold 


Syria's Woot CLip AND MARKETS 


Syria's 1949 wool clip was estimated at 
2,700 tons, washed basis, 10 percent lower 
than the 1948 clip, although some dealers 
had estimated a much sharper drop. Goat- 
hair production was believed to have re- 
mained about the same. 

The 1948 clip went mostly to the United 
States; a small quantity went to Italy. In 
1949, more than 2,300 tons were expected 
to go to the United States, and from 300 to 
400 tons to Italy 


Woo. Receip1s AND Exports, AUSTRALIA 


Receipts of wool into store in Australia in 
the 5 months ended November 1949 amount- 
ed to 2,570,072 bales, of which 2,439,142 bales 
were the 1949-50 season's clip. Of these re- 
ceipts 1,473,917 bales were sold at auction 
and 18,521 bales were shipped abroad for sale, 
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leaving 1,077,634 bales in store at the end of 
November 1949. 

Exports of wool from Australia to all 
countries and to the United States, in the 4 
months ended October 1949, are shown in 
the accompanying table. These exports were 
37,874,304 pounds greater than in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Of the total 
greasy-wool exports, 109,735,616 pounds were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, 55,520,381 
pounds to France, and 38,647,762 pounds to 
Belgium. Other markets included Germany 
(11,489,119 pounds) and Italy (11,558,427 
pounds). 


Erports of Wool to All Countries and to 
United States in the 4 Months Ended 
October 31, 1949 

In pounds) 


| 
Item Total ex- | To United 


ports States 
Greasy wool - | 276, 783,915 | 22,051, 440 
Scoured and washed wool 34, 833, 049 2,050, 912 


Carbonized wool 


‘ar 8, 676, 253 30, 357 
Noils (carbonized and not 


carbonized) -. i 1, 482, 229 1, 095, 459 
Wool tops. np 688, O74 29, 813 
Waste wool 2, 395, 314 785, 540 





Source: Monthly releases of wool statistics, Australia, 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
HEMP PRODUCTION, Morocco 


The area in Morocco sown to hemp in 1949 
was estimated to be between 500 and 600 
hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres), of which 
more than 90 percent was sown principally 
around Sefrou and on the Mesfious plain. 
Hemp is cultivated by a few Europeans on a 
small, experimental scale, in the Rharb and 
the Tadla. The average annual production 
during 1947 to 1949 was estimated at 250 to 
360 tons of tow. 

There were neither exports nor any ap- 
preciable quantity of imports of hemp in 
the first 6 months of 1949. Since Morocco’s 
large and expanding fishing fleet demands 
sizable quantities of hemp lines and howsers, 
exports probably will be small in the foresee- 
able future. 


Wearing Apparel 
CLOTHING INDEX, FINLAND 


The cost-of-living index for clothing in 
Finland rose from 100 in the August 1938— 
July 1939 period to 841 in June 1949, 909 in 
July, 921 in August, 942 in September, and 
951 in October. The rise in October was 
thought to be a consequence of the cur- 
rency devaluation and the appearance of 
higher quality goods on the market for the 
Christmas season. 


WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING IN- 
DUSTRY AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


With more than 1,000 manufacturing es- 
tablishments in operation, 70 percent cen- 
tered in Montreal and 25 percent in Toronto, 
Canada’s clothing industry is producing at 
approximately 75 percent of capacity. Cur- 
rent annual output is valued at about C$250,- 
000,000. 

Fabric imports originate almost entirely in 
the United States, as Canadian buyers pre- 
fer the attractive range of colors and styles 
and the prompt delivery of goods. Woolen 
imports from the United Kingdom still find 
a ready market in Canada, however. 

Imports of dresses in the first 9 months of 
1949 (with figures for all of 1948 in paren- 
theses) by value in Canadian dollars were as 
follows: Silk dresses, 93,707 (36,224); cotton 
dresses, 183,745 (103,040); and synthetic silk 


dresses, 461,300 (504,099). Imports of wom- 

en’s and children’s wool clothing in Janu- 
ary-September 1949 totaled C$1,228,287 com- 
pared with C$1,132,510 in all of 1948. In 
both periods, the United States and the 
United Kingdom were the largest suppliers 
of women’s and children's wool clothing; the 
United States led in silk, cotton, and syn- 
thetic-silk dresses. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PERIOD EXTENDED WITHIN WHICH PAYMENT 
FOR C1GARS Must BE Mabe, CuBA 


In an effort to improve the position of 
cigar manufacturers, the Cuban Government 
has increased to 720 days the period within 
which payment must be made in Cuba for 
Cuban cigars shipped on consignment to the 
semiofficial Spanish Tobacco Monopoly. 
Cuban manufacturers have alleged that the 
Spanish Monopoly cannot readily provide 
dollar exchange within the 360-day period 
formerly allowed. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE, 
MADRAS, INDIA 


The production of tobacco in the Madras 
Province of India totaled 188,832,000 pounds 
in the 1948-49 season, 21 percent less than 
in 1947-48, although the area planted to 
tobacco (288,500 acres) was only 2 percent 
less than in the preceding season. 

Production in the important district of 
Guntur amounted to 92,960,000 pounds in 
1948-49, 14 percent less than a year earlier, 
although acreage had increased slightly. 
Flue-cured production in that district totaled 
49,728,000 pounds. 


Tobacco Production and Acreage, 
Madras, India 


| | 

| Production 
(thousands of | 
pounds) 


Acreage 
(thousands) 


Period a ; = ss 

In In 
| Potal | Guntur | Total | Guntur 
1948-49 188,832 | 92,960 288. 5 | 156, 2 
Virginia. _. 68, 544 49,728 | 126.8 92.1 
Other. 120, 288 43, 232 | 161.7 64,1 
1947-48 240,128 | 116, 480 | 293.8 | 154.3 
1942-46 ! 260, 288 | 115, 808 303. 6 | 146. 5 

1 Average. 


SYRIAN AND LEBANESE GOVERNMENTS TO 
Buy Tospacco ENTERPRISE 


The Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
have notified the Régie Co-Intéressee Libano- 
Syrienne des Tabacs et Tombacs (the Syro- 
Lebanese tobacco monopoly), of their inten- 
tion to take back the monopoly and buy the 
enterprise. 

The Regie is a joint-stock company estab- 
lished in 1935 by the French High Commis- 
sioner for a period ending December 31, 1960. 
Its capital is L£1,375,000 (the equivalent of 
$632,500 in United States currency). The 
company’s profits, after the deduction of 5 
percent legal reserve and a 5 percent return 
to the shareholders is distributed to the 
board of directors, who get 10 percent, and 
to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments, 
which get 90 percent. Its net profits in 1946 
and 1947 amounted to L£20,081,921 and 
L£18,508,5&3, respectively. 

It is not yet known whether the Lebanese 
Government's intention is to nationalize or 
liberalize the tobacco trade and industry. 
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New Hydroelectric Stations 
Start Operating in Sweden 


Three new hydroelectric stations started 
operations in Sweden in December, thereby 
adding a total of 72,000 kilowatts to the in- 
stalled capacity of the country’s electric- 
power system. The new plants are: the 
Skallbéle, on the Ljungan River, capacity 
12,000 kilowatts; Morsil, on the Indal River, 
capacity of 20,000 kilowatts; and Hdlleforsen 
on the Indal River, capacity 40,000 kilowatts. 
The latter is owned by the State Power 
Board. In all three stations only the first 
turbine is in operation. However, their ca- 
pacity will be increased during the next few 
years when additional turbines are installed 


Sales of Electric Energy 
Up in Southern Rhodesia 


The Annual Report of the Electricity Sup- 
ply Commission of Southern Rhodesia for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1941, states 
that 172,846,482 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy were sold during the year. This re- 
presents an increase of 29,066,637 kilowatt- 
hours, or 20.22 percent over the sales of the 
preceding year. However, the country’s in- 
stalled plant capacity of all generating sta- 
tions, according to the report, decreased by 
5,750 kilowatts to a total installed capacity 
of 51,220 kilowatts through transfer of one 
set and the liquidation of one plant. 

Sales of electricity to the various classes of 
consumers for the years 1947-48 and 1948-49 
and the percentage of increase are shown in 
the following table: 


Southern Rhodesia: Sales of Electricity 
to Various Classes of Consumers 


[Kilowatt-hours 


Per- 

Class of consumer 1947-48 1948-49 icentags 

Increase 

Mines_.- 107,012,910 |123, 402, 842 15.32 

Municipalities __- 17, 943, 908 | 25,493,868 | 42.08 

ee 2,407,501 | 3,554, 866 47. 66 
Domestic uses and | 

lighting _. : 2, 984, 718 3, 872, 198 29. 7. 

Industrial _- 13, 430, 808 | 16, 522, 708 23.0 

Total 


143, 779, 845 |172,846,482 | 20. 22 


Venezuelan Air Line Starts 
Madrid-Paris-Rome Service 


The Venezuelan air line, Compania Ano- 
hima Viajes Expresos (CAVE), has an- 
nounced that it will inaugurate its 
scheduled passenger, cargo, and mail service 
to Madrid, Paris, and Rome on January 10, 
1950. Departures from Maiquetia will be on 
Tuesday of each week. 

Starting on January 20, 1950, the line an- 
nounces that a second flight will leave every 
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COMMUNICATIONS 








Friday for Rome at a reduced rate of $603 
for the round trip for groups of 10 or more. 
Reduced rates will also be made available to 
European immigrants bound for Venezuela. 
According to the U. S. Embassy at Caracas, 
this is the first Venezuelan-flag service to 
Europe on a regular basis. 


Dominican Republic Raises 
Capacity of Power Plant 


A small hydroelectric plant and aqueduct 
were inaugurated on December 18, 1949, at 
San Jose de Ocoa, Dominican Republic. The 
installation consisted of a hydraulic turbine 
with a capacity of only 70 kilowatts. In ad- 
dition, there are two Diesel generators 
which, combined with the turbine, will raise 
the capacity of the plant to about 220 kilo- 
watts. 


Rumania Restricts Use of 
Electricity and Natural Gas 


The Rumanian Government has instituted 
restrictions on the consumption of electric 
energy and natural gas, according to an an- 
nouncement in Buletinul Oficial No. 70, of 
November 15, 1949. These restrictions, de- 
signed to conserve the available electric 











power and natural gas, will be in effect from 
November 10, 1949, through February 15, 
1950. (Full information concerning thege 
restrictions can be obtained from the Trans. 
portation and Communications Branch, Of. 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce.) 


Electric-Power Situation 
Improves in North Italy 


For the first time since early in January 
1949, the water reserves in Italy actually sur- 
pass those of 1948. Therefore the electric- 
power situation is greatly improved. Milan 
papers report the likelihood that restrictions 
on the use of electric power in northern Italy 
will be limited to only 1 day a week and 
that the restrictions on industrial consump- 
tion will be changed from 65 percent of the 
May-June average to 70 or possibly 80 per- 
cent 


Greek Air Lines Announce 
New Schedules and Tariffs 
The two principal Greek air lines, TAE and 


Hellas, have announced new schedules, as a 
result of the recent reallocation of air routes. 


(Continued on p. 37) 














Cargo Congestion Critical at Buenaventura, Colombia 


Cargo congestion at the port of Buenaventura, Colombia, has reached critical propor- 
tions, according to the American Embassy at Bogota. It was estimated that on December 
16, 1949, there were in the port approximately 29,000 tons unloaded and 6,000 tons afloat. 
Although these totals do not approximate the 50,000- and 60.000-ton backlogs previously 
experienced, the current situation is more serious because of the fact that nearly all of 
the cargo on hand is warehouse cargo, whereas patio cargo formerly constituted the 
greater part. 

Abnormally heavy and prolonged rains have crippled the transportation systems between 
Buenaventura and inland points via Cali. The highway between Buenaventura and 
Cali was completely closed on December 16 and had been so for a number of days. 
Authorities then expressed belief that the highway could not be reopened to normal 
commercial traffic for at least 1 month, because of the destruction of mountainside cuts 
and the scores of landslides. The railway between the two cities has also been handi- 
capped by landslides and weakening of the roadbed which has caused numerous derail- 
ments. Reportedly, the railway only transported 10 tons of dry cargo and about 60 tons 
of gasoline on December 15, although up to that time cargo had been moving over the 
railway at a rate of 200 to 300 tons a day. 

The situation is serious for shippers as well as importers, inasmuch as there is no 
assurance how long cargo may be forced to wait in Buenaventura for transportation to 
inland points. The Caribbean ports of Barranquilla and Cartagena, on the other hand, 
are virtually empty, and the condition of the Magdalena River is excellent. Indications 
are that the water level of the river will be satisfactory at least until mid-March. At the 
present time, cargo shipments from Barranquilla to Bogota via the Magdalena River are 
taking about 14 days. 

It is the opinion of the United States Embassy in Colombia that diversion of cargo 
from Buenaventura to Barranquilla and Cartagena for a period of 60 days would be bene 
ficial to both importers and shippers. Ports of entry noted on import licenses can often 
be changed through the efforts of Colombian importers, and telegrams frm the shippers 
to the importers recommending such changes would appear to be the most successful 
method of diverting cargo to the northern ports. 
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Subscrip- 
tion rates 
Nut Commodity parts . 
ber Do- For- 
Mes- | gigs 
tic | er 
mail 
mail 


| 
1 | Transport, Communications, and | 


Utilities $1.50 | $2.00 
2) Chemicals 1.50 2. 00 
Drugs and Toiletries | 1.50 2.00 
4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 1.50 2.00 
Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2.00 
y ] Foods and Related Agricultural |), - 
> 1. 50 2.00 
g { Products ive j 
9 | Lumber and Allied Products | 1.00 1.35 

10 | Pulp and Paper 1.00 1.35 

11 | Leather and Products 1.50 2.00 

12 | Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1. 35 

13} Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.35 

14| Personal Durables 1.50 2 00 

15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard 

ware 1.00 ao 
16) Rubber Products 1.00 3 
7 Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.3 

IS | Special Products 1.50 2 00 

19 | Textiles and Products 1. 50 2 00 

21 | Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 

and Agricultural 1.00 1 

22 | Motive Products (includes No. 20, 

Aeronautical Equipment 1.00 1 

23 Metals and Minerals 1.00 ] 

244.| Petroleum and Coal 1.00 i 
' 

NOTE Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
ippears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give name 

quested, Singk 


ind address and indicate part or parts re 
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TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES. 
Rural Electrification in Hungary. Vol. VII, 
Part 1, No. 16. November 1949. 2 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES. 
Electric Power Development under Argen- 
tina's Five Year Plan. Vol. VII, Part 1, No 
17. December 1949. 2 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
Transportation Facilities in Iceland. Vol 
VU, Part 1, No. 18. December 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International Chem- 
ical Developments. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 54. 
November 1949. 4 pp 

CHEMICALS. Market for New Organic Pest 
Control Products—Argentina. Vol. VII, Part 
2, No. 55. December 1949. 2 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. 16-MM 
Theatrical Motion Pictures, 1948-49—United 


Kingdom. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 36. Novem- 
ber 1949. 2 pp 
MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. 16-MM 


Theatrical Motion Pictures—France. Vol. 
VII, Part 4, No. 37. November 1949. 2 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments—Motion Pic- 
tures. Vol VII, Part 4, No. 38. December 
1949. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT 
Education in Sweden and Norway. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 39. December 1949. 2 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Sewing 
Machines: Italy. Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 29 
December 1949. 2 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Rapio 
Apparatus: Bolivia and El Salvador. Vol 
VII, Part 5, No. 30. December 1949. 3 pp 
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Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol 
VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 37. November 1949. 
8 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propuctrs. United 
States Lumber Trade Statistics, January-— 
September 1949. Vol. VII, Part 9, No. 18. 
December 1949. 2 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 
9, No. 19. December 1949. 3 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PropucTs. LUMBER Ex- 
port Regulations, 1949, Mexico. Vol. VII, Part 
9, No. 20. December 1949. 2 pp. 

PuLP AND PaPpeR. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 39. 
December 1949. 3 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Industry, 
1948 and First Half of 1949, Mexico. Vol. 
VII, Part 10, No. 40. December 1949. 2 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides, Skins, and Leather—Italy. Vol. 
VII, Part 11, No. 22. December 1949. 4 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides, Skins, and Leather, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 19. No- 
vember 1949. 4 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 
20. November 1949, 2 pp. 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTS. 
Vol. VII, Part 11, No. 21. 
3 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Digest of 
International Developments, Pottery, and 
Glassware. Vol. VII, Part 12, No. 18. No- 


Leather, Portugal 
November 1949. 


vember 1949. 2 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Type- 
writers in Brazil and Mexico. Vol. VII, Part 
13, No. 12. November 1949. 3 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Cash 


Registers in Belgium, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. Vol. VII, Part 13, No. 13. December 
1949. 2 pp. 

OrricE EQUIPMENT AND SvuppPLIES. CASH 
Registers in Brazil. Vol. VII, Part 13, No. 14. 
December 1949. 2 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber Products 
Industry and Market in Cuba. Vol. VII, 
Part 16, No. 21. December 1949. 3 pp. 

RUBBER AND PropucTs. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts—Indochina and Thailand. Vol. VII, 
Part 16, No. 22. December 1949. 3 pp. 

ScIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. X-Ray 
Apparatus and Tubes, United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands. Vol. VII, Part 17, No. 6. 
December 1949. 2 pp. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. Hand- 
Operated Fire Extinguishers—the Nether- 
lands. Vol. VII, Part 17, No. 7. December 
1949. 2 pp. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goons. Irish 
Trade in Ophthalmic Products. Vol. VII, 
Part 17, No.8. December 1949. 2 pp. 

SPEcIAL Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments—Construction Materials. Vol. 
VII, Part 18, No. 29. November 1949. 4 pp. 


SpectaL Propucts. Book Publishing in 
Switzerland. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 30. No- 
vember 1949. 4 pp. 

SpecrAL Propucts. Book Publishing in 
Egypt. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 31. December 


1949. 2 pp. 


TEXTILES AND Propucts. Wool Textile In- 
dustry—Belgium. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 52. 
December 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. United States Ex- 
ports of Cotton Yarn. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 
53. December 1949. 4 pp. 


MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Vol. VII, Part 21, No. 23. 
November 1949. 2 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Watt-Hour Meters in Argen- 


tina and the Philippine Republic. Vol. VII, 
Part 21, No. 24. December 1949. 2 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. The Current Situa- 
tion of the Steel Industries of Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Vol. VII, Part 23, No. 11. De- 
cember 1949. 8 pp. ® 

PETROLEUM AND CoaL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. Vol. 
VII, Part 24, No. 17. November 1949. 3 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine] 


Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Vegetable 
and Field Seeds: Annual Fiscal Year, 1947-48 
and 1948-49. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 
49. November 1949. 10 pp. 

PULP AND Paper. United States Trade in 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products, October 
1949. Vol. VII, Part 10, Sup. No. 14. De- 
cember 1949. 7 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS. WooL DEVELOP- 
ments for 1949, Peru. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. 
No. 21. December 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Annual Review 
for Argentine Wool, 1949-50 Season. Vol. 
VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 22. December 1949. 
4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Indirect Sales of 
Australian and New Zealand Wool to the 
United States, January—September 1949. Vol. 
VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 23. December 1949. 
7 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine] 


Living and Office-Operating Costs in Bel- 
gium. Vol. VI, No. 112, November 1949. 6 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Mexico—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 113. November 
1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Union of 
South Africa. Part I—General Commercial 
Laws. Vol. VI, No. 114. November 1949. 8 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Union of 
South Africa. Part IIl—Taxation and Regu- 
lations Affecting Business. Vol. VI, No. 115. 
November 1949. 8pp. Price 5 cents. 

Dominican Republic—Summary of Basic 
Economic Information. Vol. VI, No. 116. 
November 1949. 4pp. Price 5 cents. 

Haiti—Summary of Basic Economic Infor- 
mation. Vol. VI, No. 117. November 1949. 
4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Mozambique—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. Vol. VI, No. 118. December 
1949. 4pp. Price 5 cents. 

Tangier (International Zone)-——Summary 
of Basic Economic Information. Vol. VI, 
No. 119. December 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 
cents. 
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Country 


Unit quoted 


Ty pe ol exchange 


Argentina. - Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Basic 
Auction 

Free market 
Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil _- Cruzeiro Free market 
Chile-__- Peso Banking market 
Free market 
a 
Colombia do Commercial bank 


Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba__- Peso Free 
Ecuador. Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 
cial). 

Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico : Peso Free 


Costa Rica Colon 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 
Basic 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 


Peru Sol Official 
Exchange Certificat 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


ree 


Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949 
Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949 
Two rates are now being reported as auction, or ‘‘tan- 
den’’ rates, the other rate currently being 9.48 pesos pel 
dollar, or US$0.1055 per peso 
‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average. 
5 June to December 
6 Ecuador, free rate for October. 
7 Abandoned November 15, 1949 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at one 
of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate 

Roliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according 
to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 
1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for 
commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the 
effective rate for such transactions 19,656 cruzeiros per 
dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking-market rate (estab- 
lished February 23, 1948) depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- 
trade transactions are effected at these rates. The free- 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“S53 EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Colombia The Bank of the Reput rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution Most imports are 
paid for at those rates, subject to taxes ranging from I 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging f l MO) pe 
cent Remittances on account of capital may be mad 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for whict 
special provision is made, at the official rate, but subje 
in both cases to a 4 perce le transactior 
ire subject to taxes ranging f 1) percent, and onl 
In transactions specifi | lay exchange 
it the official rate be use« ym All exchan 
taxes are calculated “7ri ft 
Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
Most nontrade remittances take | the uncon 
trolled rate 
Equador Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucre 
per dollar. ‘*Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per 


dollar charge, which brir the effective rate to 20.04 


sucres per dollar. ‘*Luxury’’ imports are paid for at the 


free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraguay Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at one or another of 
the given rates. Most nontrade remittances are made 
at the third rate 

Peru Payment for permitted imports, as well 
other permitted transactior effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
m arket 

Uruquay rate « 1.90 pesos per 
dollar applic iw materials and primary 








Wateh and Clock Making 
Revives in the United 
Kingdom 

(Continued from p. 5) 


striking, 400,000; chiming, 150,000: 39. 
hour, 500,000; and electric, 2,000,000. 

Because of labor-training problems 
and the difficulties entailed in obtaining 
certain machinery, a corresponding in. 
crease in watch production will require 
a longer time. However, the National 
Horological College should eventually 
provide the technical personnel needed 
to design watches, and the machines 
leased from the Swiss will assist materj- 
ally in solving the machinery problem. 

At present, the shortage of certain raw 
materials and component parts is a prob- 
lem. Some special types of brass and 
steel are allocated to manufacturers in 
ratio to the amount of their production 
which they export. Several firms have 
installed plants to manufacture jewe] 
bearings, mainsprings, hairsprings, and 
small screws. Ample quantities of these 
items should soon be available. 


Prices and Distribution 


ALTHOUGH PRICES in the domestic 
market are subject to strict Government 
control, the retail timepieces 
in the United Kingdom are high and 
are subject to a purchase tax of 33 per- 
cent of the wholesale value Alarm 
clocks are priced from $6 to $15 and elec- 
tric clocks from $10 to $50, depending 
on the type and quality of the case. 

Traditional outlets for watches and 
clocks are some 7,000 retail jewelers. 
However, chain stores are now selling a 
considerable number of alarm clocks, 
and many electrical contractors are Sell- 
ing electric clocks. Most of the leading 
manufacturers arrange window displays 
in the stores handling their products. 
Although advertising is limited by the 
paper and newsprint shortages, the in- 
dustry has expressed slight concern over 
this, as well as other marketing prob- 
lems, because it can readily sell in the 
domestic market just about every time- 
piece that can be produced 


prices of 


Imports 


PRIOR TO World War II, annual im- 
ports were approximately 7,000,000 
watches and watch movements and 
5,000 000 clocks and clock movements. 
Switzerland was the principal supplier 





nece estimated t i unt t it SO percent of 
total impor he new rate of 2.451 per dollar estab- 
lished Octot 5, 1944, applic to nor ted imports, 
leemed to be 1 essent r luxur 

lene la ( trolled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted at e prevail rkets which 

either legal or tolerated In additio there are in 
everal countris llegal or black irket n which rates 
fluctuate Lely i ubsta llv from those listed 
ibove 
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of watches and Germany and France 
supplied most of the clocks. In 1948, im- 
ports of watches and movements de- 
clined by 77 percent from 1938 and im- 
ports of clocks by 73 percent. Only 24,- 
119 clock movements were imported in 
1948, compared with 836,710 in 1938. 
switzerland supplied most of the watches 
and movements and 50 percent of the 
watch parts. The United States supplied 
40 percent of the watch parts. Switzer- 
jand and France were principal sources 
of imports of clocks and parts. 

In view of the British Government’s 
program for developing the domestic in- 
dustry and of its general policy of limit- 
ing imports, it is probable that imports of 
timepieces will continue to decline. Asa 
result of the quota provisions of the 
agreement of March 17, 1946, with Swit- 
zerland, that country will undoubtedly 
continue to supply most of Britain’s im- 
ports of horological products. 

Imports of alarm clocks valued at not 
more than 12 shillings ® each are subject 
to an import duty of 25 percent ad valo- 
rem or 4 shillings each, whichever is the 
greater. British Empire countries re- 
ceive a preferential rate of 1623 percent 
or 2 shillings 8 pence’ each, whichever 
is the greater. Imports of all other 
clocks, watches, and parts are subject to 
an import duty of 334 percent ad valo- 
rem, except imports from Empire coun- 
tries, which receive a preferential rate 
of 22° percent ad valorem. Imported 
watches and clocks are also subject to 
the purchase tax of 3343 percent of the 
wholesale value. 

United Kingdom imports and exports 
of watch and clock products in 1938 and 
1947-48 are given in the table on page 4. 


Exports 


IN 1938 the United Kingdom exported 
domestically manufactured watch and 
clock products valued at $506,850; in 
1948 such exports amounted to $5,346,840 
and consisted of clocks valued at $3,270,- 
300 and watch and clock parts valued at 
$2,076,540. Most of the 1948 exports were 
to countries in the sterling area. 

The Government is placing great 
emphasis on increasing exports of time- 
pieces as a means of obtaining foreign 
exchange. Each manufacturer is as- 
signed an individual export quota and, 
as previously stated, is allocated scarce 
materials in ratio to his success in 
meeting his quotas. To meet foreign 
competition and achieve export goals, 
some manufacturers have reduced export 
prices below cost. With export quotas 
“made” and materials assured, it is then 
possible to make up the loss in the do- 
mestic market. 


*One shilling is equal to 14 cents, U. S. 
currency 

*One penny is equal to 1.17 cents, U. S. 
currency 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Country 


Monetary unit 


Australia Pound: Free 


Belgium Frane 
Canada Dollar: Official 
‘ree 

Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Frane 

Official 

Free 
India Rupee 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 


Guilder 
Pound 


Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 

Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


Note.—On Sept. 18, 
their currencies in relation to the dollar 


1949, the pound sterling was devalued. 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. 


Average rate Latest 


-—-! available 


December quotation 





1947 1948 Osc Jan. 3, 
(annual) (annual) (montniy) | 1950 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
. 0288 . 0288 . 0200 . 0200 
1. 0000 1, 0000 . 9091 | 9091 
. 9200 . 9169 . 8841 | 8841 
. 2085 | . 2085 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 *, 1449 *, 1449 
. 0084 aa 
1, 0048 
1, 0032 . 0029 | . 0029 
. 3016 2.3017 . 2087 . 2087 
. 3776 . 3767 . 2629 . 2629 
. 2229 3. 5048 2. 7729 2. 7729 
. 2016 . 2016 *, 1402 *. 1402 
. 4969 4962 
. 0403 . 0402 . 0348 0349 
4. 0074 4. 0075 2. 7838 2. 7838 
. 0913 3, 0913 Sara) 
. 3269 | o4 
. 2783 . 2782 *, 1933 *. 1933 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2329 2326 
4, 0286 4. 0313 2. 8007 2. 8007 


The following countries followed suit and devalued 
France, India, Netherlands, New 
Average exchange rates and daily quota- 


tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


*Quotation nominal 


A verage of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


2? Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948. 
Based on quotations through December 17, 








(Continued from page 34) 


Under the new route arrangement, TAE con- 
nects 12 Greek cities with 117 return flights 
weekly and services one foreign city (Alex- 
andria, Egypt) with two return flights week- 
ly. Hellas now connects 6 Greek cities with 
53 return flights weekly and services 8 for- 
eign points with 10 return flights weekly. 
Additions to Hellas’ international flights are 
services to Rome and to Cairo. 

Winter timetables and tariff schedules for 
these air lines may be consulted in the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Conclusion 


IT WILL PROBABLY BE several years 
before British domestic demand for 
watches and clocks is satisfied. During 
the war, few timepieces were available 
for civilian purchase and use, and a large 
replacement demand exists which can- 
not soon be filled under the current policy 
of reducing imports and _ increasing 
exports. 

The continued success of the United 
Kingdom's export program is dependent 
primarily upon further increases in pro- 
duction. However, increased foreign 
competition or the imposition of pro- 
hibitive import tariffs and other restric- 
tions by importing countries would tend 
to limit British exports of watches and 
clocks. 
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(Continued from p. 8) 


37. Scotland—William Still, Limited 
(manufacturer and exporter), North Esp- 
lande West, Aberdeen, wishes to export first- 
quality kippers and boneless kippers. Firm 
prefers to deal direct, but will consider ap- 
pointing a representative in the United 
States. Firm is also interested in obtaining 
information on labeling requirements, sales 
information and packing instructions. 

38. Sweden—Export Goods Training, F. 
Pettersson & Co. (export and commission 
merchant), Partille, wishes to export the 
AKE hoisting blocks, all ball-bearing, with 
rolling friction gearing, for manual lifting, 
capacity from 500 to 9,000 kilogram loads. 
Product is patented throughout the world. 

39. Sweden—V. Leijon (importer, agent, 
wholesaler), Hornsgatan 26, Stockholm, of- 
fers to sell drilling machines, drilling up to 
18 mm. holes, SKF ball bearings; also, joinery 
such as boxes for playing cards, and spice 
cupboards. 

40. Sweden—Ljunggren & Haker (import- 
er, wholesaler, agent), Brunkebergstorg 13, 
Stockholm, wishes to contact United States 
importers of high-grade Swedish bicycles. 
Firm states it will gladly furnish illustrated 
catalogs and price lists to potential im- 
porters. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


41. England—Platts Page & Co. Ltd. 
(Wholesalers), 40 Sackville Street, London, 
W.1, seeks an agent to handle advertising 
in the United States of direct mail-order 
service from the United Kingdom. Firm 
seeks agent who can advise on the best 
medium to use for its advertisements in 
America, and also advise if a particular 


37 








article is likely to appeal to the American 
public. Firm offers general merchandise, 
leather goods, knitwear, and confectionery. 


Export Opportunities 


42. Belgium—Société Industrielle du Caou- 
tchouc (manufacturer of rubber articles for 
all industries), 2a, Rue de la Woluwe, Zaven- 
tem, seeks purchase quotations for an end- 
less metal band approximately 12 meters in 
length. The band must be capable of wind- 
ing at a slow speed of about 1 meter per 
minute by a system of drums; tension of the 
band must be rather high, approximately 
50,000 kilograms. Further information is 
obtainable, upon requést to Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

43. England—Cowan, de Groot, Ltd. (im- 
porter, jobber), 26-28 Tabernacle Street, 
Londor, E.C.2, desires to obtain, through 
British Token Import Plan, all kinds of toys 
which may be made available in 1950. (Note: 
Firm states it has been at a disadvantage in 
obtaining some of this trade because of the 
fact that it started importing in 1939, later 
than the base period, but believes that un- 
used scrip or the privilege therefor is avail- 
able.) 

44. Germany—Herbert A. Behrens (im- 
porting distributor and broker), Caffama- 
cherreihe 1-5, Hamburg, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for sausage casings, such 
as salted runners, middles, bungs, sheep and 
hog casings, hog bunks. 

45. Germany—Paul Griinig (textile whole- 
saler), Kasernenstr. 43a, (20b) Braunschweig, 
seeks quotations and agency in Western 
Germany for teztiles. 

46. Hong Kong—China Merchants Import 
& Export Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant and agent), Chung 
Tin Building, 5 Des Voeux Road Central, 
seeks purchase quotations from manufac- 
turers of pharmaceuticals and pharmaceu- 
tical products; dyestuffs; and industrial 
chemicals such as caustic soda, resins, 
bleaching powder, zinc oxide, and white 
dextrine. 

47. Netherlands—D. A. Woudstra (manu- 
facturer), Westerparkstraat 6, Leeuwarden, 
desires purchase quotations for machinery 
for the manufacture of plastic fly screen. 

48. Pakistan—Mount Motors (distributor), 
Garden Road, Karachi 3, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for taricab meters which show the 
mileage and charges for the same in Pakis- 
tan currency (rupees). 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Belgium—IMPORTEC (importer of 
electrical household articles), 97, Chaussée 
d’Ixelles, Brussels, seeks representation for 
electrical household appliances and cutlery. 

50. Canada—James Morton Limited 
(manufacturers’ agent), Box 580, Hespeler, 
Ontario, seeks agency for hardware and al- 
lied lines. 

51. Cuba—Lino Merens (commission mer- 
chant), O’Reilly No. 527, Habana, seeks rep- 
resentation direct from menufacturer of 
light and heavy hardware. 

52. Cuba—Agustin Prado, Jr. (commission 
merchant), San Ignacio No. 252, Habana, 
seeKs representation from packers for hams 
(canned, smoked, cured or ready-to-eat) . 

53. Netherlands—W. & A. Lammerink 
Gzn. (manufacturer’s agents, commission 
merchants), 35 Zuiderhagen, Enschede, de- 
sires agency for all kinds of metal and wood- 
working machines. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

54. Nicaragua—Humberto Fonseca Men- 
doza (importing distributor), Apartado No. 
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tail Stores in 1933-42, and in 1942-43 was 
Chief Form-Preparation and Service-Unit 
Officer with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 
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Oilseed cake previously had no specific tar. 
iff classification and was imported under 
duty-free classification No. 449, which in. 
cluded special feeds for cattle and poultry, 


TARIFF RATE AND CLASSIFICATION CHANGED 
ON ANIMAL FEEDS 


By a resolution of the Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Official Gazette of Decem- 
ber 2, 1949, free entry of special feeds for 
cattle and poultry under tariff classification 
No. 449 has been eliminated and the follow- 
ing tariff classification is effective from De- 
cember 26, 1949: No. 33—Feeds prepared 
exclusively for animals . . . 0.15 bolivar per 
kilogram. 

Classification 33-B, Animal feeds, not 
specified, which carried a duty of 0.05 bolivar 
has been eliminated. 





40, Managua, wishes representation for con- 
struction materials, such as wire nails, gal- 
vanized corrugated sheets, bathroom and 
plumbing fixtures. 


Foreign Visitors 


55. Australia—William Anderson, repre- 
senting J. Bayley & Sons Pty. Ltd. (tannery), 
Lord Street, Botany, Sydney, is interested in 
tanning processes, and in exporting leather. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of January, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Sands & Leckie, 665 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Boston, New York, Milwaukee, and Philadel- 
phia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

56. Italy—Giovanni Ludovico Bosco, rep- 
resenting Bosco Giovanni, Via Nunzio Mo- 
rello 38, Palermo, is interested in exporting 
oil and cheese to the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive the third week of December 
1949, via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 
months. U. S. address: 111 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

57. Netherlands—E. R. O. C. de Thouars, 
representing Europa Express (travel agent), 
59 Noordsingel, Rotterdam, wishes to con- 
tact United States travel organizations for 
the purpose of arranging tours, individually 
or in groups, for Americans in the Nether- 
lands and European countries. Scheduled to 
arrive January 2, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce in the U. S., 41 
East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

58. Netherlands—Willem Hendrik Jan Wil- 
lemsen, representing Wilco Conservenfabrie- 
ken, Warffum-Assen, is interested in export- 
ing canned fruits and vegetables to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive January 
16, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Ir. J. B. Ritzema van Ikema, 
Netherlands Embassy, 1620 Belmont Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Pakistan—Leopold Kupferman, repre- 
senting Ariston Industrial Agency, Elphin- 


stone Street, Karachi, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for plastic, color, and 
chemical plants. Scheduled to arrive dur- 
ing January or February, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, San Francisco, Boston, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Lebanon. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Netherlands West Indies 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Hong Kong. 

Crude Botanical Drugs and Raw Materials 
for the Manufacture of Medicines or Phar- 
maceuticals, Producers and Exporters—Italy. 

Electrical - Appliances Manufacturers— 
Chile. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Israel. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 


; Importers and Dealers—Portuguese East 


Africa. 

Laundry and 
Morocco. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Bolivia. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Lebanon. 

Motion-Picture 
West Indies. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Finland. 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Turkey. 

Schools and Colleges—Philippines. 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official 
and unofficial sources: 

Ceramic Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Japan. 


Dry-Cleaning Industry— 


Theaters Netherlands 
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